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Teaching and Learning 


The Editor’s Preface 


Because this number of The Christian 
Scholar is intended to pay tribute to 
Dr. Kenneth I. Brown and to note his 
recent retirement as Executive Director 
of the Danforth Foundation, we are 
pleased to present a special introductory 
essay by his successor, Dr. Merrimon 
Cuninggim. His essay records the last- 
ing contributions “KIB” made to the 
same kinds of concerns which initially 
inspired and have continued to motivate 
this journal. Dr. Brown set many 
programs into motion and encouraged 
still others which opened up new possi- 
bilities for the role of religious thought 
and insight in colleges and universities 
not only here but also in other parts of 
the world. We are pleased to join 
members of the Danforth Foundation 
family in expressing our gratitude to him 
for the scope, the soundness, and the 
creativity which he brought to this field 
of our common concerns. The quality, 
and not only the quantity, of his work 
fully deserves this special tribute. 


The plan for this special number 
originated with some of the Danforth 
Teaching Fellows. They proposed that 
they, along with some of the Danforth 
Fellows still in graduate schools, prepare 
articles which would be presented in the 
form of a “kleine Festschrift.” Dr. John 
H. Morey of the Department of English 
at Ohio Wesleyan University provided 
the liaison between the Editor and the 
special group of writers whom he invited 


to prepare the essays. Except for the 
essay by Dr. Cuninggim, the articles 
presented here do not focus on “KIB” 
directly, but they are intended instead 
to reflect the kinds of relevance many of 
those whom he and the Danforth 
Foundation influenced now see between 
their scholarship, teaching, and academic 
responsibilities, and the whole area of 
religious thought and concern. This 
plan is, we believe, infinitely more ap- 
propriate and less embarrassing, and we 
are grateful to all those who contributed 
ideas and materials for this number. 


The outstanding mark of Dr. Brown’s 
leadership and writing has been made in 
the area of the personal and intellectual 
quality of college and university teach- 
ers. He led the Danforth Foundation’s 
program toward provisions for the grad- 
uate training of teachers, the improve- 
ment of those already engaged in the 
profession, and the enrichment of whole 
faculties through a great variety of 
activities. This approach to problems in 
higher education and especially with an 
interest in religious dimensions and per- 
spectives is clearly distinguishable from 
various alternatives, whether those are 
approaches to institutional structures, 
relations between educational and other 
communities, or the role of administra- 
tive leadership. Without ignoring other 
avenues of approach, the kind of con- 
cern which has characterized Kenneth 
Brown’s work was reflected in the article 
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which appeared in the first issue (March, 
1953) of The Christian Scholar, “The 
Terrible Responsibility of the Teacher.” 
The relation of the teacher to his stu- 
dents is the central point of focus; it 
embraces the relation of the teacher to 
the subject he teaches, to the rest of the 
academic community, and to the world 
at large. 


Because of the importance of this 
emphasis upon teaching in relation to 
learning, we are pleased to present an 
essay by Professor Warren Ashby which 
was not initially prepared for this 
number. Its author was recently critical 
of The Christian Scholar for its “almost 
exclusive emphasis upon the body of 
knowledge to be taught with the conse- 
quent absence of concern for the living 
student and the professor’s relation with 
him.” This criticism is well justified in 
any review of the primary stream of 
materials which have appeared in this 
journal. The absence which he notes is, 
at the same time, understandable be- 
cause it was apparent a decade ago that 
the relevance of the Christian faith for 
higher education was being interpreted 
almost exclusively in terms of the added 
qualities of kindness and personal con- 
cern which a Christian teacher was 
expected to exhibit in his relationships 
with his students and colleagues. The 
central importance of the Christian 
faith’s inter-penetration with the subject 
matter of academic disciplines, demon- 
strated in rigorous scholarship in writing 
and in the classroom, was being avoided. 
The effort to correct this misunderstand- 
ing of the challenge of Christianity was, 
therefore, primarily of interest in the 
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founding and development of The 
Christian Scholar. Now the absence 
which Professor Ashby noted can well 
be taken into account and the imbalance 
can begin to be redressed. 


Effective teaching is fundamentally to 
be judged by the degree to which there 
is development of the learner. The 
growth of understanding and the in- 
crease of comprehension in the student 
depends upon the degree to which his 
native sense of wonder and curiosity is 
released, stimulated, and given direction. 
Once this has happened and the fearful, 
perilous, but exciting process of curiosity 
has begun, the teacher’s primary secret 
is out and he can begin his most signifi- 
cant task. The release and stimulation 
of curiosity is the base from which learn- 
ing can move forward, and apart from it 
the most effective teaching can fail. 
Learning then proceeds toward the 
identification of that which is given the 
mind’s attention. The primitive capacity 
of perception itself distinguishes the 
particular focus of attention, and to be 
given the name and the vocabulary with 
which to communicate that which is 
perceived is required if the mind is to be 
in mastery of what is known by it. 


The art of learning in such terms as 
these is exercised by the development of 
that capacity which makes it possible for 
the mind to move from particulars to 
wholes, and from the wholes to various 
particular component parts. Some of the 
particulars always remain unspecified, 
and the attention which is required by 
them causes a relaxation of the attention 
which is given to the whole of which 
they are part. Understanding and com- 
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prehension develop, however, not when 
a realm of reality thrusts itself upon the 
mind, but to the degree that the person 
who is learning gives his devoted con- 
centration to portions of reality as 
wholes and those sub-portions of wholes 
which are particulars. Learning to 
move from the one to the other with 
facility and mastery is the royal road of 
the student and scholar. 


The development of the art of learning 
requires a community in which those 
who have mastered the required skills 
and become expert in examination are 
the teachers of those who come to learn. 
The community is required because 
there is finally no way of specifying all 
the clues which are essential to know- 
ledge. An expert who can identify 
800,000 species of insects cannot specify 
all the particulars which are involved in 
his identifications, but those who work 
with him can learn to make these 
identifications from him, insofar as he 
imparts to them skillful examination and 
testing. The skills he imparts have a 
structure, but that structure is as diffi- 
cult to describe as the particular clues 
are difficult to specify. The skills, more- 
over, are taught not for themselves or the 
exercise of various component acts, but 
for the final accomplishment of the art 
of knowing. This is true of all skills, 
whether of the scholar, the artist, or the 
sportsman; they serve the finished 
accomplishment. We should note, in 
addition, that the use of these skills 
requires tools, tools which are important 
in their instrumental values for the 
performance of the art itself. The tools 
themselves are not given primary atten- 


tion, however essential they are; in 
tennis, if the player takes his eyes off the 
ball and looks at his racket, he will lose 
the stroke. The tools used in learning 
are particularly the various senses, the 
languages of the arts and sciences, and 
the disciplines of the mind itself. 


Accomplishment in learning, dependent 
upon the skillful use of these tools, 
involves the struggle of developing these 
senses, learning these languages, and 
disciplining the mind. 


The advance of learning is, neverthe- 
less, not limited to these accomplish- 
ments and skills, but it is culminated by 
the willingness to be guided by a power 
which belongs to truth itself. This is the 
power by which the learner is led to see 
the presence of some hidden compre- 
hensive entity behind the incompre- 
hensible clues which we see pointing to 
the unknown. The learner and the 
teacher must trust this power, either be- 
cause they know that others have found 
their confidence in it justified in reaching 
their judgments or because they believe 
that truth itself draws the person toward 
the hidden reality of things. Learning 
is, therefore, a dynamic process, an art, 
which issues from our awareness of par- 
ticulars and moves toward the under- 
standing of comprehensive entities. 
True knowledge is of itself powerful, for 
by it the men who possess it are given a 
certain degree of mastery and control 
over their environment. But true 
knowledge is also hazardous, not be- 
cause the power which it gives may be 
misused and result in destruction alone, 
but because of the fact that, despite the 
mastery which knowledge provides, the 
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reality known is external to the mind 
and the control is limited. The reality 
known may at any future moment prove 
unpredictable. 


Knowledge, therefore, includes its own 
uncertainty as an integral part of itself, 
just as faith always includes within 
itself a central dimension of doubt. No 
amount of human labor, no degree of 
skillful employment of intellectual tools, 
and no maturing of the mind’s discipline 
will guarantee that a discovery of know- 
ledge will result from learning. Yet, no 
discovery can be made without intense 
and devoted labor. No amount of prac- 
tice can assure the accomplishment of an 
art, but no high accomplishment can be 


assured without practice. No amount of 
good work can guarantee the gift of 
grace and the wisdom it brings, but grace 
remains unknown and without effect 
apart from good works. This was the 
bold outline of St. Paul’s understanding 
of the relation between faith and works; 
it is equally applicable to the relation 
between learning and effort, or teaching 
and the fruit of learning. It suggests 
that the truth which can be known must 
finally also be done — that truth is, 
indeed, not the terminus of a search, 
but a path in which the knower is called 
to walk. The preparation of that path is 
the high calling of the teacher, and no 
teacher who wishes to make it smooth 
can spare any good effort. 
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KIB’s Contribution 


MERRIMON CUNINGGIM 


After serving as President of two colleges, Hiram and Denison, for ten years 
apiece, Kenneth Irving Brown became Executive Director of the Danforth Foun- 
dation on January 1, 1951. Known everywhere by his initials, KIB has a talent 
for ten year stints: he retired from his post with the Foundation on May 1, 1961. 

It is appropriate that on this occasion he be given special recognition by The 
Christian Scholar. Few men have come anywhere close to making the impact in 
the field of religion in higher education that he has made; only one or two — 
I think immediately of Clarence P. Shedd — have equalled it. His and Shedd’s 
careers of influence in this area have complemented each other nicely. While 
a college president, Brown sought to develop vital programs of religion on local 
campuses; while a professor at Yale Divinity School, Shedd sought to train men 
for local campus religious leadership. Through the Foundation Brown has 
funneled support to countless colleges, many of which, as well as others, Shedd 
has counseled. Brown has developed several programs of fellowships and 
scholarships for persons of promise who intend to go into some form of campus 
ministry, while Shedd has produced a massive amount of writing about the 
campus ministry’s various forms; but Brown has also written on the subject and 
Shedd has also had an eye to aiding men of promise. The paths of the two have 
crossed numerous times in a host of endeavors, and the work of religion in 
higher education is immensely stronger across the land because of their efforts 
severally and together. It would be hard to name any third person eligible to 
stand with them in respect to their impressive influence in the field. 

Brown and Shedd are alike in one further regard: to speak of their “retire- 
ment” is absurd. When Shedd finished off his teaching duties at Yale some 
years since, none who knew him expected him to take it lying down — and he 
hasn't. No more likely is it that Kenneth Brown will stop; he is much too 
vigorous and impassioned. But, though “farewell” is not called for, “hail” is 
altogether appropriate. The time of his relinquishment of duties with the Foun- 
dation gives an opportunity for noting the nature of his contribution through the 
years. 

Four prevailing characteristics of KIB’s work come to mind. The first is 
suggested by the comment about his vigor and passion. Here is a man who, in 


Mr. Merrimon Cuninggim is the Executive Director of the Danforth Foundation 
having come to this position from the Deanship of Perkins School of Religion at Southern 
Methodist University. He is the author of The College Seeks Religion and Freedom's 
Holy Light. 
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everything he touches, manages to impress upon it a sense of his own dedication 
and urgency. Woe to any faculty member at Hiram or Denison, any staff 
member of the Foundation, any holder of some Danforth Fellowship, who didn’t 
perform up to his best! Now if a person expects more of others than he expects 
of himself, he may be difficult to. live with. But Kenneth Brown never fit that 
description, for he was always the hardest worker in the establishment, the most 
concerned, the most unsparing of his own time and energy. 


Take the Danforth Foundation’s present program of activities as an example. 
When he came to the Foundation there were no Danforth Graduate Fellows, no 
Teaching Fellows, no Teacher Study Grants, no Seminary Interns, no program for 
Campus Christian Workers, no Campus Community Workshop, no Indian Fellows, 
no Summer Seminars, no special support for Negro education, and no Visiting 
Lecturers. Every one of these programs has been developed in the brief ten years 
of his leadership of the Foundation, and at the same time he has guided the 
considerable expansion of grants made to colleges and other institutions. The 
Danforth outfit happens to be the only one of the large foundations that puts a 
major amount of its resources into programs that the Foundation itself runs, yet 
its staff is actually smaller than comparable enterprises. The secret is Kenneth 
Brown himself, for though he has had excellent help through the years, the 
immense expansion of program could have been achieved only by a person of his 
deep concern and unflagging effort. He is truly dedicated to his work. 

The trouble with an overdose of dedication is that it often leads to a 
doctrinaire attitude toward the job that stands pat on status quo. Not so with 
KIB! The second trait to catch our attention is that of a willingness to experi- 
ment. In all his varied responsibilities Kenneth Brown has shown a remarkable 
capacity for moving off into untried methods, inquiring into fresh ideas. The 
program of the Danforth Foundation illustrates this, of course, but so also did 
the programs at Hiram and Denison — and still do, years after he has left their 
direction. Colleges tend to conform to type, and college presidents too — or so 
they say. Maybe it is people like Kenneth Brown, unhappy about a static typology, 
that by the visibility of their own exceptional qualities prove the rule. But there 
are not many like Kenneth Brown. 


And even fewer are there who, having an urge for something new and differ- 
ent as long as it promises something better, also possess a willingness to adopt the 
ideas of others when they have been shown to be good. The third item in our 
listing is rarely the accompaniment of the second, but in his career KIB has 
achieved the combination of them in unusual degree. He has no more hesitated 
to use old patterns than to try new ones. For example, he would be the first — he 
has been, in his volume, Not Minds Alone — to point out that several of the 
ideas implicit in the Danforth programs mentioned above were first shown to be 
viable by the pioneering work of such agencies as the Hazen Foundation and the 
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National Council on Religion in Higher Education. A considerable measure of 
Kenneth Brown’s success is due to his openness to the past as well as to his eager 
anticipation of the future, to his ability to hold these two in fruitful tension. 

The fourth is the trait that gives the previous three, and other qualities that 
might have been mentioned, their content and direction. Kenneth Brown is an 
educator most of whose career has been spent in educational administration. Now 
administrators are notoriously un- or sub-philosophical — or so their faculties 
often feel. But again KIB has refused to fit the stereotype. His performance of 
the chores of college and foundation housekeeping has always been undertaken 
on the basis of a conscious philosophy of education, clearly conceptualized, 
firmly embraced, and persuasively offered to others for their adoption. In general 
terms the cut of his educational theory differs little from that of many another 
educator in the mainstream of the solid liberal-arts-college tradition. But in its 
peculiar emphasis and thrust it marks him off from others who make up the 
common run and constitutes the justification for his being given special :ecognition 
in these pages. 


For the fourth characteristic is his prevailing insight as to the essentially 
religious nature of the educational task. The conviction is stubbornly held and 
widely proclaimed. It has led him to do more than merely make large place for 
religion in higher education and encourage others to do likewise. That much, he 
has felt, is important, but even more so is to rethink the nature of education itself 
to the end that it become recognized as, ultimately, a religious undertaking. If 


Kenneth Brown were to have his way, colleges would not only have strong 
curricular offerings in religion, meaningful worship services and broad opportuni- 
ties for voluntary religious activity, but also themselves be determined to make a 
genuine religious impact upon their students in all disciplines, public exercises and 
campus life. He himself would be happier if the descriptive term were the more 
explicit “Christian” rather than the weasel word, “religious.” 

Let him say it: His “major faith” for our schools and colleges is “a belief 
that unless American education . . . can be brought to a deeper appreciation of 
the place of ethical and religious values in the classroom and the goal of spiritual 
maturity for both the learner and the teacher, American education will continue 
to fail its own high objective.”” (Not Minds Alone, p. ix) Note: he does not say, 
“ . . fail the objective set for it by some outside interested agency such as the 
church,” but “. . . fail its own high objective.” “Ethical and religious values” have 
“a place” in the educational enterprise, and “the goal of spiritual maturity” is an 
appropriate aim “for both the learner and the teacher,” for all of “American 
education” — this has been and is Kenneth Brown’s abiding contention. It is 
this thread of purpose running throughout his work that has produced his sense of 
dedication, persuaded him to embark on new paths, enabled him to respect the 
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ideas of others, and withal made his efforts unusually significant for the whole 
scope of higher education. 

Those who have known them both will not be happy with any comment about 
KIB’s career that omits mention of Muriel Brown. She has shared not merely 
his life but his hopes, his aims and his achievements. It is to her as well as to 
him that we pay our appreciative respects. 





The Christian Teacher 


WARREN ASHBY 


In a delightful dialogue, written in 1914, Martin Buber has a professor 
inquire, “A remarkable and charming man, your friend; but what does he really 
do? I mean... in the intellectual sphere.” 

“*In the intellectual sphere, I answered, ‘H’mm .. . in the intellectual 
sphere .. . he is simply there. He trusts life like a child. He said once that 
intensity is the only dimension that unceasingly rewards travelling.’ ” ' 

For those who, living in the university during an apparent renaissance of 
theology, aspire to be Christian scholars aware of the presuppositions of their work 
it is essential to recognize that this is the first mark of the Christian teacher: to be 
simply there, to travel unceasingly toward a new intensity. This is to say that the 
pre-position of the Christian teacher is of more significance than his presupposi- 
tions; and his basic life is more important that his basic ideas though the life, no 
doubt, involves ideas. It is the pre-position that is fundamental, the preposition 
which, as the grammarians point out, is the relation of an object to an action or 
thing. 

In Charles Williams’ The Place of the Lion one of the characters risks his 
life to help a friend; and another says to him gratefully, “It was good of you to 
look for Quentin ... Or good in you. How accurate one has to be with one’s 
prepositions.” * One does have to be careful with pre-positions; for it is this most 
of all that characterizes the Christian teacher in his relation as a subject to actions 
or things or other subjects. He is not primarily one who believes something or 
does some things but who is some one. The believing and the doing and the being 
are all interrelated; but the being is primary. This is the being of which the poet 
writes, “a condition of complete simplicity.” It is the being Plato described, 
“being one man instead of many.” It is the being of which Jesus spoke and which 
he seemed to live, “the purity of heart,” the singleness of life. 

The singleness, the unity, the simplicity, of course, are built out of complex 
materials. It is not enough to say that the Christian teacher is simply there 
without describing the shape of his life as he exists there; it is not sufficient to 
say that he travels unceasingly toward a new intensity without indicating the way 
of his pilgrimage. His life is characterized by certain sensitivities, aims and 


Mr. Warren Ashby is head of the Department of Philosophy at the Woman’s College 
of the University of North Carolina. 


‘Martin Buber, “Productivity and Existence,” Pointing the Way. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1957, p. 5. 


*Charles Williams. The Place of the Lion. New York: Pellegrini and Cudahy, 1951, 
p. 228. 
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responsibilities which must be described even though the description can never 
be complete since life is fuller than any description that can be made of it. 


I 


Central sensitivities essential in the Christian teacher are to the gift of life, 
to his field of study and the truth, to persons, and to the changing world in which 
persons live. 

First, the Christian teacher is responsive to the gift of life, to the wonder, the 
vitality, the variety, the mystery of existence that recurs with freshness each day. 
“New every morning is the love Our wakening and uprising prove.” So much is 
there in the outer and inner worlds to excite wonder and fear and love, so much 
is great and gracious that all things, all life, all history takes on a sacred 
character. 

For the teacher this becomes specific in his particular field of study and in 
his total regard for the truth. His is no job with banker’s hours, nor job that is 
ever completed. The sensitivity must ever be alert to new developments in one’s 
field, to new ways of putting together old truths, to awareness of new truths. It is 
to be sensitive, too, to the truths of other fields, to those truths which one may not 
know directly because he lacks the time or talents for their recognition and yet 
truths to which he responds since his respect for his own discipline and disciplined 
mind leads him to respect the truths and disciplines of other minds. This is the 
sensitivity that constitutes what James Conant calls “the tasks of the dwellers of 
the citadel of learning:” 


To test beliefs by various methods, to find standards by which inter- 
pretations of tragedy and joy may be evaluated, to find standards for 
assessing common sense judgments of good and evil, for accepting new 
ideas as part of the cultural heritage or rejecting them as passing illusions 
of a disordered brain.* 


Such an awareness should lead to a sensitivity toward persons with whom one 
lives in the citadel of learning. And this sensitivity may be the most important 
of all. It is to respond to the students one meets daily as living persons, each 
with his own life, his own joys and burdens, his daily hopes and fears, loves and 
desires, achievements and failures. And if one’s teaching responsibilities are so 
great that one cannot possibly respond to this life in all (as, indeed, one cannot 
sense it completely in a single person) it is to be sensitive in such a way that 
students become aware of this potential understanding of themselves, experiencing 
thereby a love that sustains life and provides knowledge of where to turn in time of 
need. Nor does this pre-position of the Christian teacher stop with the students: 


‘James B. Conant. The Citadel of Learning. New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1956, p. 10. 
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colleagues are in need of being treated as persons; administrators, frequently the 
loneliest of men too busy with other men’s burdens, often long for the human 
touch; and all those whose work makes life possible in the college ask to be seen 
by the teacher as the unique persons they are. 

Beyond the person there is the changing world in which persons live; and the 
sensitivity basic for the Christian teacher is to be open to the world that, if he will 
let it, thrusts itself upon him every day. How provincial the university professor 
so often is: limited by the narrowness of his graduate training, restricted by his 
citizenship in a department that is the rival of other departments, bound by his 
life in the university that often shuts out the world beyond the campus. But the 
teacher is not alone in this: all persons in all times have that tendency toward the 
closed society, toward dividing the world into Greeks and barbarians, the Chosen 
People and the enemies of the Lord, Christians — or Muslims or Buddhists — and 
pagans, communists or decadent capitalists. The sensitivity of the Christian 
teacher tears down the walls of provincialism wherever they exist. Because he 
adheres to his own trust he does not thereby scorn the trusts of all other men 
since his trust opens his life and his love to a world in change. 

In addition to his sensitivities the Christian teacher also has unique aims and 
responsibilities. Some of his major aims are to enrich the lives of persons, to share 
knowledge with them, to stimulate genuine communication among persons, and to 
encourage them to be receptive to new truth. 

The basic purpose is that desire to ennoble and enrich the whole life of the 
person. This is the aim to help develop in the student that individual, inward 
knowing, thinking, judging. Such a teacher would like occasionally to assist at 
the marriage cf a student’s mind with a truth; and then, like any good minister 
of love or of truth, to let the student consummate the marriage in the privacy of 
his own life. 

The Christian teacher wants to do this by sharing some of the knowledge he 
has (as well as some of his ignorance which he also joyfully shares), the kind of 
knowledge that in-forms a life, that taken within helps to give shape to the stu- 
dent’s life. This knowledge is both information about a subject which may 
involve the arduous task of disciplining and training a student; or it may be 
knowledge about a method that a student should master in order to know how 
to read a poem or understand a scientific theory, to discuss philosophy or work a 
mathematical problem, to see (or better yet, make) a painting or sense the lives 
of persons in underdeveloped countries. 

Profounder still is the purpose to help the student learn to communicate in 
love with other persons. This is love, said the poet Rilke, “that two solitudes 
protect and touch and greet each other.” * How barren are our colleges of this kind 


‘Rainer Maria Rilke. Letters to a Young Poet. New York: W.W. Norton, 1934, p. 60. 
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of communication between persons in love and in depth: between teacher and stu- 
dent, teacher and teacher, teacher and administrator; and perhaps also between 
student and student, student and administrator. But this is one of the two 


essential functions which universities have always had as described by Hastings 
Rashdall: 


The two most essential functions which a true university has to 
perform .. . are to make possible the life of study, whether for a few 
years or during a whole career, and to bring together during that period, 
face to face in living intercourse, teacher and teacher, teacher and student, 
student and student. [The complexity of knowledge today has] only 
emphasized the necessity for personal guidance and interpretation. . . . 
Personal contact adds something to the highest spiritual and intellectual 
influences. ... There is a kind of knowledge, too, which can only be 
secured by personal intercommunication, a kind of intellectual cultiva- 


tion which is only made possible by constant interchange of ideas with 
other minds.* 


A further basic aim of the Christian teacher is that he shall encourage the stu- 
dent (himself, too, at times) not to fear any new knowledge but to open his mind 
and heart to new experiences and new ideas that can but deepen, even while they 
may transform, any genuine known truth. His word to the student launching on a 
personal rough venture is the same word preached to the Puritans as they sailed 
from Holland over treacherous waters in unseaworthy ships for an unknown 
destination: “I beseech you to remember that it is an article of your faith that 
ye be ready to receive any new truth that shall be made known to you.” 


Paralleling the basic sensitivities and aims of the Christian teacher are 
certain quiet responsibilities: to be alive, to maintain standards of excellence, to 
understand the situation of the student, and to accept the transformations of the 
self thus sharing in the transformations of the world. 

To be alive means not merely that he will continue a life of study and 
thought but, as with all life, that he will willingly, eagerly experiment with new 
ways of learning and new ways of teaching. The new ways will not always 
succeed; but even in failure both student and teacher will know that a living mind 
has tried to come to grips with a living problem. Indeed, this is the responsibility 
of the teacher to be and show himself what Whitehead maintains is the true defini- 
tion of a college professor, “an ignorant man thinking.” * 

In being alive he will maintain standards of excellence, for himself first and 


‘Hastings Rashdall. The Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages. Oxford: Cla- 
rendon Press, 1936, Vol. III, p. 463. 


*Alfred North Whitehead. “The Rhythmic Claims of Freedom and Discipline” in 
The Aims of Education. New York: Macmillan, 1929, p. 48. 
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most of all, but also for his students and his college. It is reported that Bliss 
Carman would leave a party to prepare for a lecture, holding high in his imagina- 
tion an ideal of what should happen every time he entered a classroom. He would 
work and worry over a lecture in preparation, never satisfied merely to repeat 
what he had taught on previous occasions; and then, when it was over, he would 
ask himself in despair how he might have done it better. Such conscientious 
standards of performance and achievement, whatever the task at hand, should be 
ever present in the teacher’s life. To realize the standards most adequately, the 
teacher needs to understand himself and his students, not depreciating either but 
expecting of both genuine excellence. 

In understanding students there is a further responsibility of the Christian 
teacher, and it is*a responsibility that is seldom met. This is the requirement of 
comprehending the psychological and sociological situation of the student, what is 
happening within his life and within the society that seriously affects his life. 
What emotional transformations are taking place in student’s lives as they move 
from childhood to maturity? What inner crises generally occur during this 
period ? What conflicts arise because of their sexual development and standards, 
and the patterns of their society? What effects do the educational methods of 
testing and judging have upon them ? What does it mean that so many go home 
to their parents or to another college to a party for the week-end? These and 
scores of other questions should plague the concerned teacher. Nor is this to 
suggest that all college teachers become armchair psychoanalysts. It is to affirm 
that there are psychological and sociological patterns significant in the lives of 
students and that the Christian teacher has a responsibility to learn about those 
patterns by listening carefully to the students and by studying the available 
materials. Indeed, in view of the astonishing fact that so little has been carefully 
written about the psychological and sociological situation of the university student 
those who are psychologists and sociologists have the further responsibility of 
teaching their colleagues about these matters. 

One final responsibility is that the Christian teacher accept with joy the 
transformations and renewals of the self that, by this acceptance, the teacher 
might share in the transforming of the world as well as help the student under- 
stand that life is an ever-changing and renewing process. It is in this area that the 
Protestant teacher has one of his greatest responsibilities and opportunities not 
unlike the claim of the early followers of Jesus, “We Christians hold the world 
together.” That was done not in heroic action accompanied by public acclaim 
but because many persons coming out of diverse societies and cultures had their 
lives decisively shaped by the reality present in Jesus; and they were thereby 
enabled to share life with one another without losing their individualities. Thus, 
in a changing world, they were enabled to help build bridges between culture and 
culture, society and society, the past and the future. In our changing world 
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with all of the conflicts, confusions and fusions among people there is the need 
for persons who can enter into the lives of others without in that transaction 
losing their own identity. The Protestant who, of all men, should be a free 
person — free from encumbering institutions, free from an enslaving past, free 
from a dogmatic faith all because he is bound to the living God — should be able 
to open doors normally closed, entering into the experiences, the faiths and cultures 
of others. In such a journey his own life will be transformed and renewed; and 
through this way the Christian teacher would share and help others to share in 
the renewal of the world. 


Il 


The pre-position of the Christian teacher is not the single position of a 
solitary person since the being of the teacher is not an isolated, independent being. 
The sensitivities, aims and responsibilities are living qualities that exist only in 
so far as they relate to other persons and to ideas. 


This is to say, first of all, that the pre-position of the Christian teacher implies 
presuppositions for philosophy and theology. There have never been generally 
agreed upon conceptions of the responsibilities of and relations between philos- 
ophy and theology, especially since the divorce proceedings each introduced during 
the Renaissance and Reformation. But it is sufficient for present purposes to 
suggest that each looks at the fundamental realities in different, yet not entirely 
dissimilar, perspectives. Each must begin by taking the fundamental realities in 
his vision seriously. The philosopher observes the qualities of the pre-position, 
for example, and analyzes and interprets the implied presuppositions primarily by 
the response of reason, that is, impersonally, a-historically, disinterestedly. The 
theologian experiences, if only imaginatively, the qualities and analyzes and 
interprets the implied presuppositions primarily through the response of his 
existence, that is personally, historically and concernedly. From these diverse 
perspectives the two may arrive at implications that are complementary; though, 
obviously, it is not necessary that individual philosophers or theologians accept 
the viewpoint or views of others. 


The philosopher observing the sensitivity to life, the desire to enrich life 
and the responsibility to be alive that are characteristic of the Christian teacher 
concludes that these imply a presupposition regarding being, especially living 
being. Since value is thought of in terms of the satisfaction of need; and any 
existent being satisfies its need for structure and activity the pre-position implies 
for the philosopher that being is good and living being, with its complexity and 
quality of form and dynamism, is uniquely good. The theologian responding 
to the same characteristics of the pre-position professes they imply, “God is 
creator.” He does not intend that this enigmatic affirmation be a rational state- 
ment. It is, rather, the claim that the being recognized by reason is, like reason 
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itself, incomplete, contingent; and, more importantly, that his own being derives, 
in essential respects, from a power not compressible in rational or sub-rational 
structures, a power that is a source of his life and the goodness of life. 


Again, the philosopher notes the concern of the Christian teacher with his 
field of study, with knowledge, with maintaining standards of excellence in 
experiencing truth and he concludes that man is a rational being. He does not 
mean by this presupposition, nor has any Western philosopher ever meant, that 
man is exclusively rational. The presupposition merely affirms that rationality is 
one aspect of man’s life, an important aspect; and man; as rational, has a basic 
need for truth. Truth, then, is recognized as a good. The theologian, approach- 
ing the same qualities with his personal, historical, concerned response affirms 
that the presupposition implied is that “In the beginning was the logos.... In 
him was life and the life was the light of men.” God is “seen” (in a seeing that is 
other than though not necessarily contradictory to reason) as the ground of truth 
as of being. 

The philosopher and the theologian also note the Christian teacher’s interest 
in persons, in the desire to understand and stimulate a community of and com- 
munication between persons. From this the philosopher is lead to the pre- 
supposition regarding man as a unique and ordered self on the one hand and as a 
social being on the other. The theologian experiences the same qualities and 


concludes that the implied presupposition is “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself.” 


Both the philosopher and theologian also note that the aims, sensitivities and 
responsibilities of the teacher are imperfectly present and only partially realized. 
Frequently they are distorted and frustrated. Both, in short, see the failure of the 
teacher. Sometimes the failure apparently occurs because he is limited in know- 
ledge or power; sometimes it derives from the fact that he is limited in goodness. 
From this the philosopher affirms the presupposition that man is both finite and 


evil while the theologian affirms that God is sovereign and man is both creature 
and sinner. 


Finally, the philosopher notes the teacher’s sensitivity to the changing world, 
the aim to encourage the acceptance of new truth, his responsibility to accept the 
transformations of himself and his world and arrives at the presupposition that 
the universe, every part and particle of it, is in process. The theologian, too, sees 
the continual transformations and re-creations of life, noting that not all are 
beneficent but that, at times, out of failure there may issue success; out of tragedy, 
triumph; out of ignorance, learning; out of active enmities, reconciliation. In 
this welter of activity he perceives the presupposition that God is redeemer. 
Again, this is not intended as an objective statement but as the affirmation that 
beyond the measure of reason there is a reality at work in the world and life of 
the theologian. 
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The pre-position of the Christian teacher, it has been pointed out, is related 
to other persons as well as to ideas. One of the paradoxical aspects of the actual 
matter is that the Christian teacher is often not a Christian. Many of the persons 
in the university who possess most completely the essential characteristics of the 
Christian teacher are unable to call themselves Christian. They frequently find 
it impossible to accept the presuppositions that the Christian theologian draws 
from the characteristics of their own lives; and, indeed, they often cannot accept 
the philosophical presuppositions either. What is to be done with this vexing fact? 
It would be simple to affirm that they are Christians without knowing it; and 
there might often be truth in this affirmation just as there is frequently truth in the 
assertion that “Christians are pagans without knowing it.” But that is too facile 
a response. 


How, then, is the Christian teacher to live with non-Christian colleagues 
who have the pre-position without the presuppositions of the Christian? He 
accepts with gratitude their presence in the university. He experiences joy in the 
fact that they partially realize within themselves the virtues to which he would 
aspire. He discovers, through the acceptance, that their otherness offers 
opportunity for personal growth of many persons in the academic community and 
for the growth of the community itself. But he accepts for another reason, also, 
the simple reason that after all they may be right in their rejection of the particular 
Christian and philosophical presuppositions. It is a healing scalpel that cut’s 
into life to hear the words of the stern Cromwell to his supporters, “I beseech 
you by the bowels of Christ to remember that ye may be mistaken.” Cromwell 
was speaking, of course, of their political beliefs; but it is the essence of the 
Christian view that it cuts through all presuppositions that the pre-position might 
be purified. It is just this purification of life that non-Christian teachers often 
contribute to the Christian. 

Further, it is important whenever possible to carry on philosophical and 
theological dialogue with such persons. In that give-and-take the Christian 
properly both responds and demands. He responds by trying, at times, to rid 
himself of his Christian prejudices to experience what life is like, and how it can 
be, from the standpoint of another. But he also demands in anticipating that his 
non-Christian colleague will make from time to time the same honest endeavor. 
Neither gives up his essential being in this exploration though both risk the 
possibility of being changed in the transactions. Finally, the Christian teacher 
encourages the other to be himself. He recognizes that, given another person’s 
background and experience, it might be inhibiting and self-destructive for the 
other to be concerned with theological beliefs and statements. Here, once more, 
the Christian teacher will recognize the truth of what was affirmed at the beginning: 
it is to be more than it is to believe, it is to be simply there, to travel unceasingly 
toward a new intensity that is the essential characteristic of the Christian teacher. 
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Ill 


Who is the Christian teacher? He is that teacher whose life in some way 
has been and is being decisively shaped by the reality present in Jesus. “In some 
way . . . decisively shaped.” There are many ways the shaping occurs. It may 
happen through the imaginative confrontation of the self with Jesus. It is more 
probable that, as Schweitzer affirmed, “He comes as One unknown, without a 
name” in the demands of one’s profession and time. Perhaps even more likely 
does the shaping occur when one meets and is influenced by a Francis Bernadone 
or a Martin Luther, a John Woolman or an Abraham Lincoln, a parent, a teacher, 
a friend. It sometimes occurs in worship and, possibly even more frequently 
today, in art as one lives in awe and adoration. For some few the shaping may 
come through intellectual struggle with life’s meaning and source. There are 
many ways; but through all of them the Christian teacher is one whose life has 
been and is being shaped by that final reality manifest in Jesus. Shaped, but not 
shaped only once for it must be re-shaped, renewed continually; and by this 
process life is given form. It is an aspiring and responding that continually 
remains within the Christian teacher not unlike the comment Lord David Cecil 
made about Joseph Conrad’s belief: 


As a writer instinctively wants to express himself in the best style he can, 
sO a man must want to live in the best style he can, to make his char- 
acter as like as possible to the things in his experience which call out his 
admiration and sense of glory.’ 


Deeper than all presuppositions, beyond all self-consciousness about the pre- 
position, present within the pre-position of the Christian teacher is a trust that 
undergirds all. It arises out of the astonishing, perplexing question, “Whence 
comes this strange gift of life? And whence this truth, this love, this undeserved 
renewal of life?” It is a trust that cannot be expressed in words, a trust that 
somehow the mystery which is our life and universe is a structure of things, an 
over-arching yet permeating being that, unasked, enters into our changing world 
and, miracle of miracles, enters into, shapes and re-shapes our lives and teaching. 
With some such trust the Christian teacher is that one who, in the silence and 
solitude of his being, in the companionship and community of his university, in 
the friendship and fellowship of his world, responds to the Mystery of Being, living 
the prayer of the /mitation of Christ, “Grant me, O Lord, to know that which 
is worth knowing, to love that which is worth loving.” * 


7Lord David Cecil. “Joseph Conrad,” The Fine Art of Reading. Indianapolis: Bobbs- 
Merrill, 1957, p. 183. 

‘Thomas Kempis. Of the Imitation of Christ. London: Henry Frowde, 1900, Bk. III, 
ch. I, p. 203. 
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ERLING JORSTAD 


Academic freedom in American universities and colleges has been one of 
the significant issues in the 1950's, and will continue to occupy the attention of 
historians studying that decade. Controversy raged over the degree to which 
known Communists, fellow travelers, members of front organizations, pinkoes and 
non-conformists in general were alleged to have worked for the overthrow or 
undermining of the American constitution and the “American Way of Life.” For 
the most part the debates over loyalty centered in state-owned schools, while 
private colleges remained comparatively unscathed, primarily because they were 
not subject to the control of public institutions demanded by taxpayers. 

Yet, considering the whole history of higher education, the struggle was but 
another critical chapter in the equally long struggle of the Academy to ward off 
those who would put artificial and prohibitive blinders on those dedicated to the 
unrestricted search for truth. From Plato and Galileo to Owen Lattimore and 
present day academicians, teachers have sought to preserve their cherished tradi- 
tion of academic freedom. 


The Academy lost some battles during the 1950’s, but in the main the 
victory was theirs. The struggle was intensive enough to enlist the most strenuous 
energies and unlimited time of those who fought. However, now that the Age of 
Suspicion has largely become a matter for historians and not for the AAUP, it 
may be well to consider that the enemies of academic freedom might be more 
numerous than the list of special counsels for legislative committees, even more 
numerous than the army of self-appointed investigators sniffing through library 
stacks. A different foe, not yet clearly identified, but present nonetheless, may be 
emerging. And this new foe seems even more ominous than the pinko hunter 
of the past decade because of this very vagueness. 


It seems, though, that we can begin to discern the outline of the new 
challenge in three different areas. 


Hidden Threats to Freedom 


One threat to academic freedom with which students, faculty and administra- 
tion wrestle is busyness. It has become commonplace for a faculty member to 
attend daily committee meetings of the “open end” variety, often trivial, to fill out 
statistical reports apparently to keep the mimeograph machine operator occupied, 


Dr. Erling T. Jorstad is Assistant Professor of History at St. Olaf College. He was 
named a Danforth Fellow in 1952. 
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and thus have no time to “loafe and invite my soul” as Whitman would have it. 
Moreover, these activities, trivial as they are, serve often as a basis for promotion, 
and hence become all-important. 


But there is an even greater danger in busyness. A college by definition is an 
institution having a faculty which has mastered a certain body of knowledge and 
has organized this material through the curriculum into a teachable form. This 
knowledge is imparted to the student in the four year program; the student’s 
responsibility is to grasp this body of information as thoroughly as possible and to 
utilize it in his own particular fashion. Thus he becomes “educated.” But educa- 
tion should be more than this. What students need is time and freedom to study, 
analyze and think, according to the different viewpoints which present them- 
selves in each field under study. They need to be free from the demands of 
extracurricular activities, demands which often they have created for themselves. 
But also they need to be free from teachers’ disapproving faces and administra- 
tions’ remonstrances so they can feel free to be bold, to dare to experiment with 
various ideas, to live in the approved bohemian fashion with scuffed chucka boots, 
dirty green book bags, and the latest hair styles of North Beach simply because 
they are youth, and because for once in their lives they are free from the 
responsibilities of family, job and taxes. They should have the opportunity to 
learn by experimenting, rather than only by following example. Alfred North 
Whitehead states this succinctly: 


The task of a university is to weld together imagination and experience. 
The initial discipline in its period of youthful vigor requires that there 
be no responsibility for immediate action. The habit of unbiased 
thought, whereby the ideal variety of exemplification is discerned in its 
derivation from general principles, cannot be acquired where there is the 
daily task of preserving a concrete organisation. You must be free to 
think rightly or wrongly, and free to appreciate the variousness of the 
universe undisturbed by its perils.’ 


In other words, these four years are the time to experiment, to test, to attempt 
to discover the truth of President Nathan Pusey’s statement that the aim of a 
liberal education is to find what one should do with his life.* For the student to 
think that there exists an American “Establishment” of higher learning or an 
inflexible mold into which he must fit himself to graduate, is a serious limitation 
of academic freedom. 


‘Alfred North Whitehead. The Aims of Education and Other Essays. London: 
Macmillan & Co., 1951, 7th ed., p. 140. 

?Perry Miller, Nathan Pusey, ct al. Religion and Freedom of Thought. New York, 
1954, p. 51. 
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I do not imply that the freedom to experiment and sample should lead to the 
prolongation of adolescent irresponsibility. Liberal education should, ideally, 
lead the student to become serious, responsible, concerned, and informed. 
Gertrude Stein once remarked that the French student generation was not taught 
to look upon youth as an end in itself, but as a way station in the process of 
becoming civilized. And so it should. 


This idea has special relevance for our day. In light of the growing charges 
that the American college student today follows the herd, accepts existing values 
and generally is an uninspired pedant (as for example, stated in Changing Values 
in College by Philip E. Jacob), the freedom to experiment without fear of 
authoritative disapproval must be jealously maintained. 

A second threat to academic freedom which is easily overlooked is what 
might be called “presentism,” the exclusive emphasis on problems of our present 
age, the current trends and fashions. In the curriculum (which can be as faddish 
as women’s clothes), in research activities, in building expansion programs, etc., 
administrators and teachers can yield to the pressures of conformity, affluence and 
vocational specialization which our society values so highly today. The centers of 
higher education can be so caught up in current trends that they will fail to 
fulfill their great historic mission of preserving “the transforming quality and 
learning of Western culture.”* There exists the “tyranny of time.” On the 
campus we run the danger of seeing all of our learning only in terms of the 
present moment — of the social, political, economic or religious conditions of 
1961. 

In holding back the champions of conformity, affluence and specialization, 
the defenders of liberal education might plausibly be charged with glorifying the 
irrelevant and the esoteric in both curriculum and research. It is a matter of 
record that some “original contributions to knowledge” have dealt with the tensile 
strength of sugar cookies, the half gainer and the attitude of Costa Rica towards 
Anglo-Russian diplomacy in 1848. But, despite such hazards, the defenders of 
liberal education will not limit the open, inquiring mind. For what this form 
of education seeks to do, among other things, is to free the student from 
total dependence upon the immediate present, to keep the student from trying to 
find self-fulfillment only in today’s world and today’s trends. In this sense the 
defender of liberal education understands the meaning of the phrase “Western 
culture.” A significant part of this culture is the recounting of the great glories 
of the civilizations of the world and their contributions to the whole of human 
knowledge and understanding. 


A third challenge to academic freedom is arising. Critics of today’s society 


*This well-put phrase was used by the editors of the Saturday Review in their 
September 14, 1957, survey on American education. 
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argue that Americans suffer from a constant craving for meaning, a desperate need 
for purpose and direction in an increasingly technical, impersonal world. Dozens 
of books have appeared since Riesman’s The Lonely Crowd warning Americans of 
the danger of conformity, of becoming indifferent towards any creative existence.‘ 
These writers deplore the lack of individual initiative and independent thought in 
our day. And the Academy has not escaped their indictment. The contributors 
to the Rockfeller Brothers Report on American education state there is good 
reason to believe that American life, including life on the campus, cannot so easily 
evoke the traditional virtues of courage, devotion or response to challenge. 


There is reason to believe that we have lost some of our talent for 
evoking these qualities. The characteristic picture of the citizen-as- 
consumer has taken a firm grip on the national imagination; and the 
consumer is, almost by definition, a creature devoted to self-gratification. 
He must be constantly and ingeniously served milder cigarettes, softer 
mattresses, and easier driving cars. If his dollars are to continue flowing, 
he must be endlessly catered to, soothed, anointed, protected, cajoled, and 
generally babied. 

This cult of easiness is a wholly inadequate guide to understanding 
the springs of human action. What most people, young or old, want is 
not merely security or comfort or luxury — although they are glad 
enough to have these. They want meaning in their lives. If their era and 
their culture and their leaders do not or cannot offer them great meanings, 
great objectives, great convictions, then they will settle for shallow and 
trivial meanings.° 


Assuming this indictment is even partially true, the blame must rest in large 
part on the colleges and universities because they have not inspired the ever 
growing number of students with great meanings, great objectives, or great con- 
victions. One wonders if higher education can turn back the forces of mass com- 
munication, the tranquilizing political sooth sayers, the “life adjustment” trivia 
coming from many pulpits, and the peddlers of payola. The appearance of the 
recently published series on “The National Purpose” is one symptom of the fact 
that at least a few national leaders are worried. Perhaps the same program could 
be carried out in education through the many national academic and administrative 
associations. The leaders of these groups could devote at least part of their 


‘Three recent non-popularized works dealing with this subject are Allen Wheelis, The 
Quest for Identity. New York: Norton, 1958; Maurice Stein, et al., Identity and Anxiety: 
Survival of the Person in Mass Society. New York: Free Press, 1960; Richard LaPiere, 
The Freudian Ethic. New York: Duell, 1959. 

‘Rockefeller Brothers Fund. The Pursuit of Excellence: Education and the Future 
of America. New York, 1958, p. 47-48. 
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communication media to serious debate on the ultimate goals and objectives of 
their respective disciplines and professional associations. 


Christian Correctives 


The problems of busyness, presentism, conformity and affluence are, in a 
sense, the new challenges of the continuing problem of academic freedom. They 
are the more difficult to resist because they do not appear in the form of a 
legislative committee or a text-book censor, and because they cannot be settled 
by a resolution of Congress, by an M.1.T. computor or by any impersonal 
means. Yet for those who are concerned with the challenges of Christian higher 
education, it seems that a new statement of some familiar ideas may offer some 
guides. 

The Christian scholar understands that academic freedom in its broadest 
sense is neither good nor an end in itself. Academic freedom is meaningful when 
it is utilized, not only to ward off its enemies, but also as a means of leading those 
who are its defenders to a full realization of its religious implications. In its most 
profound sense, the case for academic freedom stands on the Christian faith. 

St. Augustine was one of the first to point out the meaning of the doctrine 
of Creation for Christian scholarship. “Being is good simply because it is being.” 
Or, as Professor Jaroslav Pelikan recently said, the Christian scholar sees all of 
God’s creation as worthy of the most rigorous, unrestricted examination because 


it is God’s good world, invested with His holiness and is the object of His 
continuing love. More even than his fellow-believers, the Christian intel- 
lectual is one who recognizes this freshness and loves the stuff of the 
universe not as a substitute for, but as a corollary of his love for God. . . . 
To love God is to love what God loves — and to love it with passion 
and zeal. The Christian intellectual is charged with the responsibility of 
exemplifying this passion for being in his life and thought so that men 


may look up from their gadgets and peer beyond their billboards to view 
the grandeur of God.* 


Drawing from the rich storehouse of rigorous scholarship as exemplified by 
St. Augustine, St. Thomas Aquinas, Luther, Calvin and many others the Christian 
scholar has the resources with which to combat the new foes of academic freedom. 
On busyness he is reminded of the familiar statement of Luther that since he had 
such a challenging and busy day ahead, he would have to spend even more time 
that morning in meditation. Or, on another level, the Christian scholar can 
resist the creeping bureaucracy of committee assignments by insisting that every 


**A Portrait of the Christian as a Young Intellectual,” The Wittenberg University 
Bulletin, July, 1960, pp. 4, 5. 
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committee have a specific, defined agenda or else do without the weekly meeting. 
The teacher can insist that he be allowed to teach, rather than be a spokesman for 
the public relations office at alumni gatherings, church conventions and civic 
activities. He can insist that promotion be only on the basis of effective teaching 
and research. And, it must be said, if anyone is to blame for the problem of busy- 
ness, it is the teacher who turns to outside activities as a substitute for failing to 
“gladly teach.” 

On conformity, the Christian scholar finds inspiration in the most rebellious 
teacher of all time who said, “You have heard it said unto you . . . but I say now 
unto you... .” And for additional measure, he has the example of such herd 
denouncers as John Bunyan, George Fox and Soren Kierkegaard. Or, in another 
realm, the Christian scholar, more than his secular colleague, must demand the 
highest standards of classroom performance. If the student knows that a supreme 
effort is required, he might surprise the instructor by being willing to drop the 
ski week-ends, the aimless bull sessions, the “education of the whole man,” and 
respond by improving his mind instead of just his muscles. Perhaps the teacher 
has accepted mediocrity simply because he has underestimated the intellectual 
potential of his junior partner. 

On the cult of easiness, the Christian scholar finds meaning in the Sermon 
on the Mount, or by comparing his lot to the air conditioned, wall to wall 
splendor of the studio of J. S. Bach, or the guaranteed annual wage program of 
the seventeenth century New England Pilgrims. Or, on a different plane, the 
Christian scholar must make his voice heard if he feels the students do not need 
color television, hand wrought furniture, increasingly professional intercollegiate 
athletic programs; above all, he must teach what he believes should be taught 
rather than what the students, or outside public want to have taught. 

With these resources, the Christian scholar finds the strength to uphold the 
transforming quality and learning of Western culture against its opponents from 
without and from within. Through his teaching and research, he has a unique 
opportunity to lead a reawakening of commitment to the great religious meanings, 
ethical values, and ideals of social and civic responsibilities which can transform 
rather than conform to the secular forces of our new decade. 





Economic Man 


MICHAEL J. BRENNAN 


When it comes to questions of science and morality, scientists and moralists 
alike have donned the mantle of sophistication. Few, if any, enlightened men 
would claim there is a Christian theory of economics — any more than there is 
a Christian theory of physics or biclogy. Yet moral judgments, Christian or other- 
wise, continually find their way into economic issues." The obvious reason is that 
economics is a “policy science.” Aside from scientific discovery, economics plays 
a role in public policy. And the step from positive analysis to normative recom- 
mendations demands a set of ethical judgments. 

What is not so obvious, what injects a note of ambiguity into this neat 
dichotomy of amoral analysis and moral social action, is the dependence of policy 
upon theory. Is there a conflict between the assumption of economic man and 
how he does behave, on the one hand, and Christian man and how he ought to 
behave on the other? Are the inferences regarding economic policy derived 
from the assumption of economic man reconcilable with the policy proposals that 
might be advanced by Christian men? The first question refers to individuals, 
the second to society. Nevertheless, the dependence of collective social action 
upon individual goals renders the two inseparable. In order to examine the full 
implications of their union, however, it will prove helpful to separate them con- 
ceptually, treating the first question as bearing on economics as a science. 


Behold the Lilies of the Field 


Economics was reared in the family of the Utilitarians. In its infancy the 
assumption of economic man was both a useful theoretical construct and an 
argument for a policy of laissez faire. Economic man was motivated solely by 
utility, and the “principle of utility” was an integral part of the Benthamite 
felicific calculus of pleasure and pain.* Left free to maximize his pleasure, man 
would attain the greatest good of the greatest number. Thus the cornerstone of a 
social philosophy was also the foundation for an economic prescription: Remove 


all obstacles to man’s pursuit of his personal economic gain and the wealth of 
the nation will grow. 


Dr. Michael J. Brennan is Associate Professor of Economics at Brown University. 
He is author of Preface to Econometrics. 


‘See R. Niebuhr, Moral Man and Immoral Society. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1932, Chaps. V, VI. 

*The Works of Jeremy Bentham, ed. J. Bowring, 11 vols., London 1838-1843, vol. 1, 
An Introduction to the Principles of Morals and Legislation, pp. 1-2. 
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The notion of economic man and its corollary of nineteenth-century laissez 
faire soon came under severe attack. Historians and social reformers pointed to 
the uneven distribution of wealth; philosophers wrangled over the issues in 
epistemology; and Marx was born. Psychologists entered the battle, wielding the 
subconscious as a weapon. Christian theologians have stressed the transcendent, 
spiritual aspect of man’s nature, the value of sacrifice and self-denial. Today, 
utility as a formal ethical postulate is dead. Yet economic man has survived, 
nourished by a change in the import of his character. In economics as a scien- 
tific discipline it is assumed, as an axiom of the theory of consumption, that each 
consumer has as his sole objective the maximization of his utility, subject to the 
constraint imposed by his income. And in the theory of production it is 
assumed the firm pursues as its single objective the maximization of total profit. 
Where, then, is the change ? 

First, utility has been divorced from ethical implications. The distinction 
between is-propositions and ought-propositions has been drawn more sharply. 
Sometimes utility is described roughly in common-sense terms as “satisfaction.” 
Then no further precision in the definition is attempted. More exactly, utility is 
whatever the individual maximizes. That is, utility is a primitive or undefined 
concept in the logical system. In this respect it is similar to entropy — or even 
like the (uninterpreted) mathematical equations that form the axioms of quantum 
mechanics. For purposes of scientific explanation economists have not found 
it necessary to attach to the concept any more “realism” than this. 

Secondly, the basic assumption of maximizing behavior has proved to be an 
extremely usefu! mental construct. Maximization of utility is judged in terms of 
its heuristic value, not by its realism. Its heuristic value is simply that it provides 
theoretical equilibrium solutions and therefore permits predictions about behavior 
in the market in response to changes in the variables of the theoretical model. 
Predictions yielded by the assumption refer to group behavior and are subject to 
empirical tests. In accordance with the methods of science, a hypothesis or theory 
is verified or refuted by comparing observation against the theory’s predictions 
rather than its assumptions, granted that no logical errors have been committed in 
deducing the predictions from the assumptions. Though the predictions must 
refer to observable events, the assumptions need not; indeed, as in economics, 
they often do not! What the economist attempts to explain or predict is varia- 
tions in certain observable magnitudes such as prices, wage rates, production or 
income — not the psychology of the individual. Since statistical evidence has 
verified many predictions concerning these magnitudes, subject of course to the 
probabilities implied by statistical analysis, some have regarded economic man as 
a useful fiction.’ 


°Others have adopted the “as if” interpretation of economic man. The consumer is 
assumed to behave as if he maximizes utility; the firm is assumed to behave as if it 
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From the viewpoint of individual motivation Scrooge is neither more nor 
less relevant than Cratchit. As one economist has put it, “The concept of 
‘economic man’ does not imply . . . that the human soul is a complex cash register. 
It does not affect the formal theory of demand in the least whether the individual 
maximizes wealth, religious piety, the annihilation of crooners, or his waistline.” * 
Economics is concerned with the allocation of scarce means among given al- 
ternative ends. And one’s utility function is simply a way of describing his given 
tastes and preferences. From a sufficiently broad viewpoint a person’s utility 
depends upon every object he values as a “good.” To illustrate, time is scarce; 
aS a means it may be allocated among, let us say, sleep, prayer, and eating. 
Economic man allocates his time among the three so as to maximize the utility he 
obtains from all three together. Different men allocate their time differently, 
depending upon their relative preferences. Or again, let there be three goods: 
roast pheasant, narcotics, and charitable contributions. Given a fixed sum of 
money to spend on all three, utility theory postulates that a person will allocate 
his expenditures so as to obtain the greatest possible utility, with each man’s 
allocation dependent upon his given tastes. 

In principle, utility maximization is a postulate regarding any choice prob- 
lem. But this is not quite the end of the story, for economists have had to narrow 
their perspective. In practice, they have limited their applications to what we 
ordinarily think of as economic goods and services. Because he feels it is his 
business to explain the pricing and employment of resource services and the 
prices, production and consumption of commodities produced by resources, the 
economist has treated utility as dependent only upon these goods and services. 
Moral valuations enter indirectly by the influences they exert on people’s tastes for 
different economic 'goods and services. Moreover, and this is crucial, the econ- 
omist has found it necessary to attribute to individual preferences a certain type 
of ranking. The consumer, e.g., is assumed to prefer more of at least one good, 
granted that this involves no less of any other. Utility in this narrower sense 
increases as the quantities of goods consumed increase. 

Certainly, one can think of reasons why this is not universally true. Utility 
in the broader sense — including noneconomic goods, and in particular religious 
values — may be enhanced by less, not more, material welfare. Guilt is a familiar 
concept! If more for one consumer entails less for another, more needy con- 
sumer, the first consumer may prefer less to more, i.e., his utility in the narrower 
sense may be reduced by greater consumption. Or a mystic may be totally 
indifferent to more consumption after some subsistence has been attained. 


maximizes total profit. This interpretation is designed partly to avoid the criticism of a 
naive psychology. 

*G. J. Stigler, The Theory of Price. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1950, 
p. 64. 
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Examples such as these can be multiplied. The important point is that utility in 
this narrower sense, as an increasing function of material goods, presupposes that 
moral valuations do not interfere with the ranking. A Christian must realize, 
however, that duty or love may demand a violation of the ranking. But this does 
not mean that a serious conflict arises between the economist as a Christian and 
the economist as a scientist. One must recall that economic man is an abstraction, 
a systematic simplification used to achieve generality. In using the concept one 
abstracts from moral valuations that may in fact alter the ranking by particular 
individuals at particular times. From the assumption of individual utility 
maximization in the narrower sense economists have been able to derive the 
market law of demand: that total consumption of a commodity varies inversely 
with its price, given other prices, income and consumer tastes. They have also 
been able to predict how consumption will vary with other prices and income. 
On the supply side of the market the assumption of profit maximization by each 
firm leads to the market law of supply, which predicts how the quantity offered 
for sale varies with price, costs and technology. Empirical verification of these 
laws is statistical. Observed data on consumption and price, e.g., deviate from 
the exact pattern predicted by the theory. The data are subject to random 
disturbances even when the law may safely be regarded as verified. Random 
deviations, or errors of prediction, may consist of nonrandom components, due 
perhaps to the operation of religious motivations among others. But their effect 
in toto on aggregate data can be treated as random if these influences are many, 
individually small and independent of each other. 

Thus the statistical laws of economics have no bias in favor of hedonism. 
Religious men, as well as others, on the average and in large numbers, buy more 
at lower than at higher prices. They consume more when their incomes rise, and 
they appear to pay wages on the basis of productivity rather than charity. These 
are by no means startling results. The question is that of their interpretation. 
These observations of mass data are consistent with individual utility maximiza- 
tion; utility maximization entails the observed statistical relationships, but the 
relationships do not negessarily entail the maximization of utility. Recognition of 
the pre-eminence of the life of the spirit imposes no obligation upon the 
Christian economist as a scientist to abandon the heuristic abstractions used to 
rationalize observed mass behavior. 


Render Unto Caesar 


Like any other science economics is studied for the sake of impartial know- 
ledge acquired by theoretical and empirical research. Knowledge for its own sake 
is not the only reason, however. Control is another. Without knowledge of how 
the economic system operates it is impossible, except by accident, to control the 
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forces determining prices, income or employment. Conscious control presupposes 
some ends toward which the forces are to be directed. In organized societies this 
control assumes the form of public policy, and economists have long recognized 
that they cannot dictate policy objectives — any more than physicists can dictate 
the uses to which nuclear energy shall be put. “Any study of policy therefore 
should concern itself with three things — what we want (the ends), how we get it 
(the means), and who are ‘we,’ that is, what is the nature of the organization or 
group concerned.... The study of what we want (objectives) extends beyond the 
boundaries of the social sciences into the field of ethics. ... The critique of 
ends . . . is more the province of the philosopher or the theologian than the 
scientist... . The scientist is a good deal happier with the study of how we get it 
than the study of what we want.” ° 


There is a branch of economics, called welfare economics, that attempts to 
construct a bridge between positive science and normative policy. Since prices, 
wages and incomes affect human welfare, welfare economics has set itself the task 
of trying to discover if any one set of these magnitudes can be regarded as better 
than another. Ideally, welfare theory should be able to prescribe unique actions 
on the part of the public authority in order to achieve stipulated goals. The 
closest it has been able to come is the definition of an economic “optimum,” 
which is a set of conditions under which any change that makes anybody better 
off, but nobody worse off, is desirable. These optimum conditions follow from 
the maximization of the utilities of all individuals combined. 


Obviously, the economic optimum leaves much to be desired. It presumes 
there is never any value in somebody’s being made worse off. Moreover, better 
off and worse off are defined in terms of more or less utility in the narrow sense, 
as an increasing function of material goods and services. The concept of utility, 
useful as a scientific abstraction, breaks down as a guide for policy. In practical 
language it amounts to the judgment that more material goods (real income) for at 
least one person, not gained at the expense of any other, is better, given that there 
is no change in anyone’s noneconomic welfare. But almost all policy actions do 
involve a redistribution of material goods; some are “harmed” economically. 
Hence, the optimum contributes little as a guide for the “best” or even a “good” 
public policy. In addition, if there is an increase in real national income, such 
that no person has less, welfare economics cannot say how the net gain ought to 
be distributed among the members of society. There is not one optimum but an 
entire series of optima, one corresponding to each distribution of real income. 
And welfare economics provides no criteria for choosing among these alternative 
income distributions. Finally, noneconomic variables are not in fact constant; 


*K. E. Boulding, Principles of Economic Policy. Englewood Cliffs: Prentice-Hall Inc., 
1958, pp. 1-2. 
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so a configuration of the economy that brings everyone to an economic optimum 
may involve a worsening of noneconomic welfare. There is no basis for the belief 
that enlightened men of good will would agree that the economy ought to be 
moved by policy actions to an economic optimum. 


The empirical success of the concept of utility as a scientific tool in no way 
affects these conclusions. Even if everyone does in fact experience something 
called utility and he does in fact maximize it, the shortcomings of welfare econ- 
omics remain. For the only constraint on this maximization takefi into account 
by economic science is the individual’s income; whereas a person might favor 
policy actions that impose on him additional constraints, constraints that violate 
the economic optimum, and yet are favored because of their non*conomic conse- 
quences. 

Welfare theory has pushed the frontiers of economics to ine threshold of 
ethics, precisely because it has encountered the perplexing problem of the best 
ends as well as the best means. This has caused some economists to retreat into 
the security of scientific analysis, to claim that economics has nothing to do with 
normative judgments. It is an easy but a faulty solution, for economists are 
recognized “experts,” and if they contribute no guides for policy, they in effect 
allow policy to be formulated willy-nilly or they relinquish policy advice to those 
less qualified. The Christian economist especially, though dispassionate as a 
scientist, cannot ignore the normative aspects of economics. 


In discussing the ethical responsibilities of a Christian economist, the 
economist as a person must be distinguished from the economist as an expert. 
Religious commitment by any person implies certain standards of action, but 
this poses no special problem for us here. We are concerned with the impact 
commitment may have upon the policy advice of the expert on certain aspects of 
mass behavior. In more primitive societies a man’s Christian humanism could 
find expression only in interpersonal contacts, unless he were a tribal chief, a 
noble, a bishop, or a king. Complex modern societies are characterized by a 
higher degree of organization, with agencies manned by educated professionals 
determining policies that affect society at large. Hence, Christian responsibility 
has become more socialized. The opportunity to affect the human condition of 
large masses comes within the grasp of nonruling individuals. And this imposes 
upon the conscience of the Christian economist a need to consider, in terms of 
ethical standards, the consequences of his policy advice. 


It is Easier for a Camel to Pass through the Eye of a Needle 
The growing institutionalization of justice and charity, at least with respect 
to material goods, renders the practice of Christian virtues in professional advice 
more important. Since policy cannot be decided without specifying its ends, and 
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since some of these ends are ethical, there is such a thing as a Christian policy — 
or more exactly, a policy that is consistent or inconsistent with Christian values. 
In democratic nations some, but not all, ends are revealed by majority vote. 
Whether given by voting or not, the Christian economist cannot escape the moral 
character of ends and means in deciding whether or not advice shall be offered, 
and the nature of that advice. Except in particular nations at particular times 
few serious conflicts arise between Christian values and the revealed ends of the 
community. If the ends of the community are generally humanistic, they are 
rarely inconsistent with Christian humanism. In particular with reference to 
material goods, few Christians would deny that empty stomachs are ill suited 
to the spiritual betterment of man. 

There is an exception to this, however, an exception that brings economic 
man once more into the picture. Full stomachs may lead to spiritual degeneration; 
concern with material welfare may be at the expense of spiritual welfare. But this 
is an extremely difficult issue to settle in any concrete setting. One may take as a 
guiding principle that the spirit transcends the flesh. Whether improvement in 
the flesh is in fact damaging to the spirit, for the mass of people in a given society 
at a given time, is an empirical question that cannot be answered by speculation 
alone. General rules about policies that conflict with Christian ethics can be 
laid down. However, in the particular application of a policy the question of 
conflict must take into account not only the general rule but the factual concrete 
situation. It is for each man to decide for himself, on the basis of his own 
knowledge and his conscience, whether more real income is good, bad or 
indifferent when considered in relation to both the material and nonmaterial 
welfare of man. 





To Penshurst 


JAMES W. DOUGLASS 


The subject, not the object, of this essay is Ben Jonson’s ode, To Penshurst. 
An “objective” discussion of Penshurst would be in contradiction to its being. 
The “object” Penshurst would be an ode written in 1616 about the family estate 
of the Sidneys, 102 lines in all which can be found now on the pages of numerous 
anthologies. That object’s meaning would be explicable in terms of the rich 
literary tradition on the ideal of contentment, accessible to Jonson when he 
wrote: 


Thou art not, Penshurst, built to envious show 
Of touch or marble, nor canst boast a row 
Of polished pillars or a roof of gold. 


Penshurst would be that object by not being itself. 


The subject Penshurst is the poem’s true identity englobed within the reader 
who engages its being. To the extent that a poem’s being calls for a personal 
engagement, to that extent we are unjustified in objectifying it for the sake of a 
scientific literary analysis. Penshurst forbids such dissection. For that reason the 
following approach to Penshurst will be as an I to a thou, rather than the we-to- 
a-thing approach customary to literary studies. If my thoughts sometimes seem 
irrelevant to the poem from which they started, perhaps the reason will be that 
the subject of the poem travels deeper and truer into the subject of the reader 
than we as modern students of literature would like to admit. 


Now, Penshurst, they that will proportion thee 

With other edifices, when they see 

Those proud, ambitious heaps, and nothing else, 
May say, their lords have built, but thy lord dwells. 


What does it mean to “dwell,” Penshurst? “Their lords have built, but thy 
lord dwells.” What distinction do I feel knifing that statement into two worlds, 
the one I inhabit and the other where thy lord dwells? Can a man not build his 
home and dwell in it, too? In my world to build is to live well. I am conscious 
of having built, of having structured my life. But have I also dwelled? You 
imply a distinction, Penshurst, that twists away as my mind reaches. You make 
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me conscious of a different world on the far side of that distinction. You lead me 
on, Penshurst. 
Your world, as Jonson describes it, differs from the more practical sphere in 


which I live. I admit to being puzzled by the height of benevolence that he 
attributes to you. 


Thy copse, too, named of Gamage, thou hast there, 
That never fails to serve thee seasoned deer... 


The painted partridge lies in every field, 
And, for thy mess, is willing to be killed. 


The blushing apricot, and woolly peach 
Hang on thy walls, that every child may reach. 


You are a place that must be thought strange by modern minds. I am reminded 
of the first few chapters of Genesis, but of little that could be considered meaning- 
ful in my present surroundings. You resemble somehow a dream I carried 
within me. I cannot recall the origin of the dream. It was once a part of my 
existence. 


Or more truly, the dream seemed the womb of existence. In it was life, but 
from it was born the movement toward death. The dream was not of the world 
because it had no limits. Yet it is not true that the dream stretched and split the 
limits of the world. The world as world was simply not known; things as things 


were not known. In the dream the Eternal was present, and Infinity was 
immanent. These were in the world and in things, and thus made the things of the 
world the nothings of no world. Eternity and Infinity, which have no limits, 
were the limits of the dream. Vision saw without ending in a world without 
ending, in a world without parts because Infinity has no parts. The dream was one 
whole greater than the whole of any parts. It had no limits, no divisions, no parts. 


Within the dream I was moving outward and upward, seeking and finding, and 
loving for not fearing. , 


I am aware now of the dream as a man who remeinbered hearing music in an 
infinite darkness. That man had seen no musician, only darkness, and had later 
forgotten the music. He was aware only of the response he had given to the music 
not-remembered and the musician not-seen. At some time he had lighted the 
infinite darkness; it had become a room, and he saw walls, a floor and a ceiling, 
very plain. The room shone brightly everywhere. There were no shadows to 
hide the musician, and there was no musician. In the beginning was the music, 
but the music had ended as the darkness ended and the light began. The music 
was the beginning, which had seemed to have no ending. It must have ended 
when he turned on the light, at a time when he was remote from the music. Then 
he strained to hear it again: the music had ceased and he heard it no more. He 
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recalled his response that he could not repeat because the response was to the 
music that was gone, even from memory. The music needed the musician he had 
never seen and who was nowhere to be seen in the lighted room. He walked 
about the room again and again in order to be certain the musician wasn’t there. 
The room was well-lighted; it left no room for doubt. No infinite darkness; not 
even shadows; no musician, and no music; no response, except in his memory. 
But the light was comforting. At least he knew where he was going as he went 
about the room. 


I am like the man in the room, Penshurst, and the light comforts me. The 
dream was nonsense. You recall it to me, you suggest that I lost the meaning 
of the dream. You are wrong, Penshurst. The dream had no meaning. Yet you 
at least seem to have an obscure meaning. What does it mean to “dwell,” 
Penshurst ? 


And though thy walls be of the country stone, 

They are reared with no man’s ruin, no man’s groan; 
There’s none that dwell about them wish them down, 
But all come in, the farmer and the clown 

And no one empty-handed, to salute 

Thy lord and lady, though they have no suit. 


Your growth has brought pain or a burden upon no one, Penshurst. That 
your walls were reared “with no man’s ruin, no man’s groan” suggests that they 


rose from the earth of their own accord. Your structure seems almost to have 
been the natural growth of the land in response to the guiding hand of your lord. 
He must have guided gently, for how few family estates have come into being 
without twisting some backs or hearts in the process. Your history, Penshurst, 
I take to be a holy growth from its sources in nature and in the mind of your lord. 
If your lord brought a twisted heart to the idea of you, he could not have 
reconciled the two. Your journey into being needed an inspiration and develop- 
ment so pure I fail to grasp them wholly. 


“The farmer and the clown” imitate nature’s generous interchange with your 
lord. He receives the goods of nature and perfects them to add to nature’s glory. 
The guests give to the lord and receive his gifts in turn; praise and good will 
flow between them. The absence of guile, of any deceit, becomes more apparent 
in your scheme, Penshurst. The movement of generosity is circular. From nature 
to lord to nature, from guest to lord to guest, the movement is wholly one and 
could have begun with any of its participants. It is a spiral of giving which, 
when thrust into a bartering intellect, provokes a confusion that I sense now. 


I see the source of some of that confusion. I have addressed you without 
knowing what I addressed. Is Penshurst as I tended to assume initially, a place, 
an estate, or is it rather a state? I begin now to see you as a state of being. 
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Your Jonsonian concretion is fading into a less discernible form. I must find you 
in the twilight of a foreign philosophy. 


What access do I have to a clearly imprudent, if not self-destroying ideal ? 
If you are to be understood as a state of being, Penshurst, you take on some 
alarming implications. The place Penshurst can be located in a spatial-temporal 
framework without difficulty: at a precise area in Kent during the Seventeenth 
Century. Were I a contemporary of Jonson and intrigued enough by his poem, I 
could travel to that place to experience the benevolence he attributes to it. The 
Sidney’s estate has some reality to me: if it lacks the idyllic character of the poem, 
it has at least a spatial-temporal reference. I can locate and dismiss it; I can wish 
it was as Jonson described it; or I can even indulge a belief in a Seventeenth- 
Century Eden. I am less skeptical toward a spatially and temporally remote 
paradise than I am to what you now suggest, a state of being capable of replacing 
my immediate response to the world. 

What alarms me, Penshurst, is that your ideal state implies a renunciation of 
our human control over things. How else am I to interpret the confidence placed 
in you by your lord, so great that he looks neither to past lessons nor to future 
needs to restrain his generosity ? Although he avoids squandering his goods, his 
contentment and unstinting generosity mean death to economic stability, to any 
control over the future. What if your copse and orchard were to turn barren ? 
What if “the farmer and the clown,” observing a decline in fortune, were to turn 
their gifts in a more profitable direction ? How then could your lord react if not 
by accepting a transformed Penshurst, where practicalities would confine generosity 
to more prudent ends ? And what would remain of the ideal of contentment with 
the future a threat as well as a promise? I fear that when lived as an ideal, 
Penshurst, you commit your lord to an inexorable cycle that will swing him back 
finally to our fallen planet, and to a bitter recognition of its demands. 


You seem to deny the value of keeping the mind aloof from reality in order 
to control the things of the earth. You ignore the necessity of withdrawing from 
nature, so that we can abstractly order it and then return to its concrete realities 
with the power of an organized intellect. Nature and society will defeat us if we 
fail to sense their threats. We must protect ourselves from them by an aloof 
withdrawal from life, by an instinctively cautious skepticism, and by a future 
planned according to the prospects that can be reliably gauged in advance. That 
is the philosophy I feel in force everywhere about me. I feel powerless to deny 
it for the ideal you suggest, which has no more foundation in my own experience 
than a dream too distant to interpret. 

For what can you offer in place of my approach to life, Penshurst, when 
as a state of being you seem to ignore the fallen realities about me? You ignore 
them with a joy that places you above the nature of my own tensions with the 
world. As opposed to my way of life, you have a supernatural character. I am 
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rooted in a sterile world and feel myself pulled deeper into it by my attempts to 
control reality. The very images of your philosophy are in a sense transcendent. 
What are the copse, the field, and the orchard to me? They are no more than 
scenery as I drive from town to city, the subjects of magazine photos, the site of 
an occasional picnic. What envelops me is not pure nature, but a mechanized, 
urban, bourgeois civilization, so comprehensive a scheme that in a perceptive 
moment I feel myself drowning in it. You are as distant an aspiration, Penshurst, 
as the hidden musician. You belong to an earlier world, and I belong unfortu- 
nately to this one. What bridge lies between us ? 

“Their lords have built, but thy lord dwells.” The lord of Penshurst must 
dwell, you insist, rather than build. And were I to renounce building in a culture 
that pays homage to a man-structured, naked universe, where then would I dwell ? 
The substance of my life is so involved with the builders that I cannot hope to 
retire bodily to a country estate. I must remain in exile from nature. Can I still 
hope to dwell spiritually, to achieve Penshurst without the mediation of nature ? 
To be a living reality my hope entails a home for the spirit alone. If you are 
anything to me, Penshurst, you must be that spiritual home. I know nowhere to 
seek you, except in my dream of transcendence. My one hope is that the dream 
can inspire me to purify my vision of the world, and to force reality to transcend 
itself in the dream, so that the dream will appear no longer as illusion but as real 
as my present self. 


The dream showed existence as Infinite. I must find the sign of Infinity now. 
I must renounce building things, to fix upon reality an eye that will see it fractured 
by men yet one in Existence, an Existence diving so deeply into the heart of every 
thing that it will be seen only when motion ceases. But motion is always in the 
world: it increases when I build in it and explodes when I try to control it. 
Existence to be seen demands a transcendence from motion; it demands an act 
of contemplation. Then in contemplation will a unifying Existence be found deep 
in the world, beneath all motion. Contemplation will transcend motion to a 
vision of the Existence that is deep within things at the same time that it is 
transcendent to them. In that direction must lie Penshurst, for my world is a 
fractured puzzle, alien to the soul, whereas Penshurst means communion within 
one whole reality. From the dream must be regained the vision in which 
Existence pervades one whole. Partly in contemplation will I find you, Penshurst. 


Yet contemplation is no aloof withdrawal from life, for it goes against 
isolation and alienation. It will issue in the permanent vision of you, Penshurst, of 
the communion in creation among the individual man, his human family, and all 
other beings. What could Jonson have meant if not that man is the crown of 
creation and about him lies his kingdom, too often left unrecognized ? Nature 
and society threaten precisely when man in his fallen state views them with fear. 
They are transformed to a Penshurst when a redeeming vision becomes active in 
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the person confronting them. You were made possible, Penshurst, by the original 
Redemption. You will become actual when I make that Redemption a living, 
visible reality in and through my own person joined with the creation about me. 
More than contemplation and its resulting vision, you will be an affirmation of 
the created beauty around me, cloaked often by evil but subsisting in an under- 
lying Existence if I will but see that Reality. More fully in affirmation will I 
find you, Penshurst. 

Affirmation will bring again an intimate contact with the creation that 
was exiled with my dream. It is a creation in which my role is an active 
submission to its Source. “Active submission” is a difficult concept for me. I 
have so long given way to the fallacy that an individual attempt to control and 
structure reality, to build with it rather than dwell in it, is the only form of activity. 
You show that I must deny that fallacy, Penshurst, and break with the activity 
of control, not to begin a passive slumber but to be free to affirm creation through 
a life-giving submission to its Author. A sailboat driven by the wind does not 
strike one as a passive reality. Why then should a soul driven by the Infinite be 
thought of as passive? The man thus driven is more active than the builder, is 
in fact the most active poet, insofar as he affirms at every turn the unique 
existence of other subjects. For him, the lord who dwells, life is a continuing act 
of creation, the continual creation of situations in which the existence of others 
can be affirmed in immediate values. Whether or not his surroundings resemble 
an Eden, he will see them as a potential Eden and by his very vision and 


infinitely-driven activity will make the Redemption a present reality. 
Penshurst, you are no estate, no house, and no copse. You are creation itself, 
dwelled in this day by those who affirm through love your infinite value. 





Religious Values in Joyce’s Ulysses 


EDWARD J. AHEARN 


Criticism of Ulysses has tended either to view the novel as an attempt to 
degrade all human values,’ or to sentimentalize it into a happy ending in which 
Bloom, Stephen and Molly are lovingly united. The latter overlooks the 
animalistic world of the book, while the former misses the positive values, 
especially of religion, in the novel. With full realization of the human degrada- 
tion present in Ulysses, I should like to suggest the religious implications which 
emerge from the presentation of that degradation. The title recalls the journey 
of Odysseus to Penelope, a quest symbolizing the idealization of woman, the 
focusing in her of the life-values treasured by man. This theme of the influence 
of the idealized woman is perfected in Dante’s Beatrice. The origin of Dante’s 
story in courtly love tradition shows that it is an ennobled analogue of the sexual 
relationship. So too is the voyage theme, in which man’s quest for happiness with 
woman symbolizes his search for happiness in relation to nature. The Homeric 
parallels in Ulysses establish its central theme as the human sexual relationship 
and its ramifications for man’s place in reality. 


Molly, Gertie and the Virgin Mary 


In the modern world of Ulysses sex is totally animalistic. To Bloom woman 
is “Prime sausage” (59),° “Beef to the heel” (366). Man is merely another 
animal: “Well cocks and lions do the same and stags” (363). Stephen thinks that 
father and son are united only by “An instant of blind rut” (205). In “Circe” 
Virag likens human sexuality to that of animals and insects and Bloom smells 
“the lion reek of all the male brutes that have possessed” Zoe (491). Bella 


Mr. Edward J. Ahearn was named a Danforth Fellow and a Woodrow Wilson Fellow 
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'E.M. Forster thought the book an attempt to “cover the universe with mud” Aspects 
of the Novel. Harcourt, Brace and Company: New York, 1927, p. 121, and this early judg- 
ment would seem to represent the reaction of many readers to the degraded world of 
Ulysses. 
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suddenly acquires hoof, pastern and goathide; Bloom bleats (517 ff.); and Stephen 
appears as “Primate of all Ireland,” attended by “Seven dwarf simian 
acolytes . . .” (512). Men are likened to bulls for woman’s pleasure (158); 
Mulligan’s ditties (213 f.) stress perversion of sex; Father Conmee thinks of the 
sin of Lenehan and his girl (221); Bloom is called a male prostitute (530), but 
thinks that men are women’s harps (267); and Bella expostulates on the lust of 
men (527 f.). A reminder of the vulgarity of sex runs through the entire novel: 
Buck sings of Mary Ann, “hising up her petticoats’ (15); Bloom thinks of Mairy 
who “lost the pin of her drawers” (77); and Marie Kendall, “charming soubrette,” 
is constantly pictured “holding up her bit of a skirt” (226). This pattern provides 
a hint for Molly’s animality, for she too recalls her petticoat slipping (747). 

Both Molly and Bloom, in fact, think of sex in terms of the sexuality of 
dogs. Bloom recalls that Molly loved to fondle a dog in her lap (172) and that 
his dead son was conceived after Molly was excited by the sight of dogs in the 
sexual act (88). He thinks he would 


Know her (Molly’s) smell in a thousand. Bathwater too. Reminds 
me of strawberries and cream. Wonder where it is really. There or 
armpits or under the neck. Because you get it out of all holes and 
corners. Hyacinth perfume made of oil or ether or something. Muskrat. 
Bag under their tails one grain pour off odour for years. Dogs at each 
other behind. Good evening. Evening. How do you sniff? Hm. Hm. 
Very well, thank you. Animals go by that. Yes now, look at it that 
way. We're the same (368). 


Molly too is frankly animalistic. She thinks of herself as being made “with 
a big hole in the middle . . . like a Stallion driving it up into you” (727), but 
would rather perform the sexual act “like the dogs do it” (734). She thinks of 
arousing a man exactly as she “loved rousing that dog in the hotel” (745), and 
recalls that Rudy was conceived after she watched the dogs having inter- 
course (763). To excite and humiliate Bloom she plans to “let out a few 
smutty words smellrump . . .” (766). From the progression of these citations it 
becomes obvious that Molly’s sexuality is exactly like that of dogs. Her own 
desire, the pleasure derived from arousing men, and the manner in which she 
would like to tempt Bloom correspond exactly to animal sexuality.‘ 


‘In view of the fact that Molly is so totally animalistic, unspiritual, coarse and also 
ludicrously unintelligent, it is difficult to understand how Mr. Tindall can present her as 
the ideal woman who fulfills the quest of Bloom and Stephen (A Reader's Guide to James 
Joyce, throughout, and especially page 234: “Looking up at Molly’s window, [Stephen and 
Bloom apprehend] Venus-Mary-Molly”). Mr. Ellmann too feels that the protagonists are 
united in love, and adds: “In Joyce’s work the soul — a word which he never renounced — 
carries off the victory” (James Joyce, p. 390). I hope my essay will vindicate the values of 
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This animality is presented as a direct result of the loss of religion. This is 
expressed in Stephen’s parody of the language of Genesis, as he thinks of 
woman’s “unclean loins, of man’s flesh made not in God’s likeness, the serpent’s 
prey” (16). Once her ennobling relation to religion is destroyed, woman is 
“Naked wheatbellied sin” (196), unrelieved animality. Logically, the most nobly 
conceived — Mary — must also be reduced to animality, and Virag asserts that 
the centurion who “polluted her with his genitories” (510) was named Panther 
— “all animal.” In the modern world the religious conception of woman has 
given way to mere animality. The conflict between the two views of 
human nature is expressed by the preacher’s question: “Are you a god or a 
doggone clod ?” (497), and by the choice between “Dooooooo0000g” and 
“Goooooo000000d” (584). In a world bereft of religion, man can not reach God, 
but is reduced to the level of the dog, whose sexual activity so closely parallels 
that of Molly and Bloom. 


That the nature of woman has a vital bearing on the Ulysses-theme may be 
suggested by the fact that Bloom’s thoughts on the similarity of human and animal 
sexuality quoted above occur in the “Nausicaa” chapter, in which Gertie 
MacDowell, the “spiritual” woman of the modern world, is presented. Gertie is 
as central to the novel as Molly, for she has her own chapter written in her own 
style. If modern man is divided into the artistic and the scientific in Stephen 
and Bloom, modern woman is separated into “spiritual” and animal in Gertie 
and Molly. And just as, for example, Stephen’s intellectualism and aestheticism 
are marred by his lack of other human qualities, Gertie’s character is a perversion 
of true spirituality. Her idea of the spiritual is unhealthy: “The waxen pallor 
of her face was almost spiritual in its ivory-like purity... . Her hands were of 
finely veined alabaster . . . as white as lemon juice . . .” (342). Her brow is 
white, her arms “snowy slender” (360), and she admires the white, wax-like 
hands of a priest (352). The emphasis here on waxen whiteness certainly suggests 
unhealthiness. As it comes about, Gertie’s “spirituality” turns easily to senti- 
mentally disguised exhibitionism. She misjudges her onlooker’s character, think- 
ing that the sensual Bloom is worshipping her: “His dark eyes fixed themselves 
on her again and drinking in her every contour, literally worshipping at her shrine. 
If ever there was undisguised admiration in a man’s passionate gaze it was there 
plain to be seen on that man’s face. It is for you, Gertrude MacDowell, and you 
know it” (355). 


Ludicrous as this is, it is central to the structure of the novel. Bloom 


the soul in Ulysses; but it should also show, precisely in terms of the novel’s spiritual 
values, that Molly’s and Bloom’s animalism perverts and destroys religion. In endorsing 
the conduct of Bloom and Molly, critics like Tindall and Ellmann miss the irony which 
Joyce’s religious sense turns upon the non-religious modern world. 
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voyages to Molly as Odysseus did to Penelope, but the modern Ulysses also tries 
to “worship” at Gertie’s shrine. And Gertie, on the sea-shore, brings into play 
another woman to whom men have thought to voyage: Mary, “star of the sea.” 
Though Gertie is “graceful” only in an ironic sense (342, 344) and though the 
only blue she wears is in her underclothing (344), she is clearly in parallel with 
the figure of the Blessed Virgin Mary. Although the sentimentalism of Gertie’s 
thoughts beclouds the description of the religious ceremonies in this chapter, it is 


the Virgin and her veneration which provide the values against which Gertie is 
ironically presented. 


Gertie’s deficient spirituality is clearly contrasted to the spirituality of Mary: 


if there was one thing of all things that Gertie knew it was the man who 
lifts his hand to a woman save in the way of kindness deserves to be 
branded as the lowest of the low. 

And still the voices sang in supplication to the Virgin most power- 
ful, Virgin most merciful (348). 


After Gertie thinks meanly of her companions, there follows: “Queen of angels, 
queen of patriarchs, queen of prophets, of all saints, they prayed, queen of the 
most holy rosary .. .” (353). As she thinks of Bloom “crushing her soft body to 
him, [loving] her, his ownest girlie, for herself alone,” she hears: “Refuge of 
sinners. Comfortress of the afflicted. Ora pro nobis” (352). She misconstrues 
Bloom as a romantic hero, and “Through the open window of the church the 
fragrant incense was wafted and with it the fragrant names of her who was con- 
ceived without stain of original sin, spiritual vessel, pray for us, honourable 
vessel, pray for us, vessel of singular devotion, pray for us, mystical rose” (350). 


In each instance, Gertie’s opinion of herself as an idealized being to whom 
men may aspire is shown to be selfish, sentimental and, at bottom, weakly sensual. 
In contrast, Mary is presented as a noble benefactress, whose immaculate spirit- 
uality as an ideal to be attained is matched by the womanly strength through 
which she aids her followers. Closer consideration of our last citation will show 
the importance of this opposition. In contrast to the “beastly” sexuality of Molly, 
Mary is “conceived without stain of original sin.” In contrast to Gertie’s 
exhibitionism and Molly’s animality, Mary is “spiritual vessel . . . honourable 
vessel . . . vessel of singular devotion.” In addition, Mary is the “mystical Rose.” 
Ironically, Gertie flushes the color of a “glorious rose” only when she knows that 
she has aroused Bloom (354). But the most important connection is between 
Mary and Molly, for Bloom often thinks of his wife as a rose and has called 
her “flower of the mountain” (767). Molly herself thinks of Gibralter and Mulvey 
“when I put the rose in my hair . . .” (768). To her, roses are expressive of the 
purely physical beauty of nature: “I love flowers Id love to have the whole place 
swimming in roses God in heaven theres nothing like nature . . .” (766 f.). 
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Thus to Molly roses are thoroughly physical. She loves nature, and recalls 
her sensual loves with a surge of vital energy, but she reacts to nature and men 
only on the physical level. This merely physical meaning of roses holds true for 
her husband as well: like Svidrigaylov in Crime and Punishment, he thinks that 
women “Open like flowers . . .” (370). His vision of an oriental brothel is of a 
naked “womancity ... white . .. Mammoth roses” (468). The closest Bloom can 
come to the spiritual is his pornographically shaded Nymph, whose introduction 
into the modern psychologist’s version of hell ironically suggests Dante’s Beatrice. 
But the Nymph retreats amid the noise of a waterfall which sounds suspiciously 
like a chamber-pot, the stench of her animal nature and Bloom’s denunciation of 
the perverse sexual practices of women (533-540). 


Thus, the contrast between spiritual woman and animal woman seems 
complete. Though the Virgin is obscured by Gertie’s style and Bloom’s animal 
outlook (Bluerobed, white under, come to me. God they believe she is: or 
goddess. ... All comely virgins. That brings those rakes of fellows in: her 
white.” 255 f.), she is clearly in contrast to Gertie throughout “Nausicaa” and to 
Molly by means of the rose-symbol. In the universe of Ulysses then, Bloom and 
Stephen will find only animality or sentimental exhibitionism. And in our consi- 
deration of the Ulysses-theme, the “star of the sea” and chaste Penelope will form 
an ironic contrast to Gertie and Molly, who are deprived, as the rest of the world 
of Ulysses, of a religious and spiritual view of man. 


Life is Death where “‘No one is Anything” 


Thus Mary, the mother of spiritual life, is opposed to the animalistic modern 
woman, Molly, who brings men into a brutally physical world which holds no 
promise of life, but leads inevitably to death. And so, female sexuality and birth 
are viewed in Ulysses as the beginning of death. Stephen comprehends this 
clearly from the beginning. In contrast to Dante’s world of glorified youth, 
Stephen envisions only “old men, penitent, leadenfooted, underdarkneath the 
night: mouth south: tomb womb” (137). Again, Stephen realizes that “we wail, 
batten, sport, clip, clasp, sunder, dwindle, die . . .” (387). Thus, despite his pride 
and immaturity, Stephen is intelligent and honest enough to realize that in a world 
bereft of religion, and for a man deprived of spirit, the essence of life is death. 

Bloom reaches the same conclusion at the end of the day when he realizes 
that there is “nought nowhere” at the basis of the modern universe (683). It is at 
the funeral that he is first struck by the inevitability of death: “One must go 
first: alone under the ground: and lie no more in her warm bed” (101). At the 
same time, he begins to think of love in connection with death: “The love that 
kills.” He cannot avoid thinking that every funeral brings him “a bit nearer,” 
but he tries to deceive himself by separating death from life: “Plenty to see and 
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hear and feel yet. Feel live warm beings near you. Let them sleep in their 
maggoty beds. They are not going to get me this inning. Warm beds: warm 
fullblooded life” (113). Unlike Stephen, Bloom tries to keep up the deception 
that in his modern universe there are beds which are not “maggoty,” and women 
whose warm life can protect him from death. 


But Bloom had been associating birth with death from the start of the funeral 
procession. He thought of the intern who was transferred from “Our Lady’s 
Hospice for the dying” to a lying-in hospital: “From one extreme to the 
other” (96). At the funeral itself, Dignam’s coffin-band appears to him as “His 
navelcord” (111). Later, the identification of birth and death finds its true symbol 
in the figure of a woman, the overdue Mrs. Purefoy: “For all things dying, want 
do, dying to, die. For that all things born. Poor Mrs. Purefoy. Hope she’s 
over. Because their wombs” (281). Still later the girls on the beach cause him 
to reflect “Washing child, washing corpse” (366). Bloom’s realization that birth 
“equals” death is perhaps most fully expressed in these thoughts: “One born 
every second somewhere. Other dying every second. Since I fed the birds five 
minutes. Three hundred kicked the bucket. Other three hundred born, washing 
the blood off, all are washed in the blood of the lamb, bawling maaaaaa” (162). 


Each of these selections suggests the inevitable death implicit in all human 
birth. The latter quotations very definitely focus death in the figure of woman, 
who, in a world of animalistic conception and birth, can solace man not with 
renewed life but with care for his dead body. The last citation, crowned by the 
despairing “No one is anything,” returns us to the death of religion, for in the 
modern world the blood of the lamb — or man, since both are alike animal — 
leads not to salvation but to death. Even the self-deceiving Bloom must realize 
that in such a world the quest for Molly leads only to the nothingness which 
existed before birth. Therefore both Stephen and Bloom, “the childman weary, 
the manchild in the womb” (592, 722), assume the position of the womb in sleep, 
and Mollysherself realizes that “theyre all mad to get in there where they come out 
of” (745). “Ht is clear that in Ulysses the figure of merely animal woman symbolizes 
the inevitability of death, and the voyage of Stephen and Bloom in search of 
Molly is not to renewed life but to “nought nowhere” (683). 

It is thus impossible to think of Ulysses as having a happy ending. Vulgarly 
animalistic, Molly and Bloom are incapable of rising to a spiritual union, and 
Bloom is forced to realize the inevitability of death which the merely physical 
entails. It is also unjust to convict Ulysses of destroying human values. The 
novel has a definite religious dimension — even a religious purpose — in dis- 
playing the unhappiness of our world as a product of our loss of religion. Bloom’s 
voyage fails, because to encounter woman and reality fruitfully, man must be 
equipped with an ennobled conception of human nature. Further, the novel 
suggests in its emphasis on Mary, man must return to the concepts of the 
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supernatural and of grace if he is to penetrate reality meaningfully and be 
renewed by his voyage. Ulysses, then, must not be falsified by exaggerated views 
of its nihilism, nor must it be sentimentalized into a sickly defense of the modern 
era. It is a bitter satire; and its value as a witness of our times grows in 
proportion as we realize that the terms in which its attack is couched are 
religious. 





Jacques Maritain 
as a Christian Political Philosopher 


RANDALL B. RIPLEY 


Oustanding religious thinkers have made important contributions to political 
thought by bringing their religious insights to political theory. A modern 
representative of this tradition is the Roman Catholic philosopher, Jacques 
Maritain. An analysis of Maritain’s political thought, particularly his notion of 
democracy and his pluralistic theory of the modern State, makes clear how his 
Christian beliefs have structured his political thinking and how they have helped 
to make it an extremely appealing body of thought. 


Maritain was, in the early part of his career, mostly a religious philosopher. 
It has only been in the last thirty to thirty-five years that he has written anything 
really significant in the realm of political theory. And changes have taken place 
in his political thought through the years. For example, he has become far more 
democratic in his later writings than he was in a book like Primauté du Spiri- 
tuel (1927). These changes have not come about due to a mere changing of the 
mind but they have occurred because his horizons in political thought have become 
broader. The story of Maritain as a political philosopher is not the story of a 
person with changing concepts at the heart of his political system but it is the story 
of a person with constantly widening perspectives from which to view the 
political scene in theoretical terms. 

First of all, we must look at Maritain as a Roman Catholic (and Thomist) 
thinker. His religious belief leads him to a full acceptance of concepts such as 
natural law. And, from time to time, he has been concerned with specific defenses 
of the Church in his writing. In a 1935 book, Freedom in the Modern World, 
he even gave a partial defense of the Church’s use of the state in past centuries 
in the punishment of heresy. 

As a philosopher, even independent of St. Thomas and the Church, Maritain 
has a broad base for his political theory. The most important philosophical 
influence on Maritain’s political views was Henri Bergson. Maritain often quotes 
Bergson in his works. For example, he agrees with Bergson that “democracy is 
evangelic in its essence, and that its motive power is love.” * The general influence 
of Bergson on Maritain was to kill the semi-official materialism of the Sorbonne, 
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where Maritain had been educated. Bergson reaffirmed the freedom of the will 
and Maritain developed this line of thought. Although Maritain soon went 
beyond Bergson’s conceptions of intuition and duration, he did commend 
Bergsonism as being a rebellion against the “pseudo-metaphysics of scientism.” ” 
Maritain later transformed Bergson’s “intuition” into an intellectual activity, a 
transformation which Bergson would not accept. But Maritain has always given 
praise to “Bergsonism of intention” even though he vent beyond “Bergsonism as 
a system.” * 

As a Church philosopher and as an heir of Aquinas, Maritain is interested 
both in the Church as an institution and in the dignity of the individual human 
person. These interests quickly led Maritain to the necessity of grappling with 
the state and sovereignty, the group, and the individual as political entities — in 
short, these two interests led Maritain to become a political theorist. In tying 
his Christian concerns about the Church and about the individual to politics he 
arrived at his notion of a Christian humanism and of an organic democracy. A 
statement such as the following shows the concerns of the philosopher and the 
Christian intersecting with the traditional concerns of the political theorist. “This 
humanist political philosophy may be identified by the features which I stress 
above: inalienable rights of the person, equality, political rights of the people . . ., 
absolute primacy of the relations of justice and law at the basis of society, and an 
ideal not of war, prestige or power, but of the amelioration and emancipation of 
human life — the ideal of fraternity.”* Clearly we are now in the realm of 
political theory. 


At the very core of Maritain’s political theory is his distinction between the 
individual and the person. Personality refers to the spiritual side of a human 
being and individuality refers to his material side. Every human being must have 
both of these facets. Furthermore, “an essential mark of a civilization which 
merits this name is the . . . respect for the dignity of the human person.” * Persons 
must be treated as such, and not as things. In an ontological and concrete sense, 
therefore, all persons are truly equal. This does not preclude inequalities between 
men as they act in the world, but it must be remembered “that it is the equality 
which is primordial, and inequalities which are secondary.” ° 

This whole doctrine is neither completely individualistic nor completely 
personalistic, because final values still reside in God and not in men. For political 


2Jacques Maritain, Ransoming the Time, tr. by Harry Lorin Binsse. New York: 
Scribner, 1941, p. 54. 

Charles A. Fecher, The Philosophy of Jacques Maritain. Westminster, Maryland: 
Newman Press, 1953, p. 35. 

‘Jacques Maritain, Christianity and Democracy, tr. by Davis C. Anson. New York: 
Scribner, 1944, p. 68. 

‘Jacques Maritain, Les droits de l'homme et la loi naturelle. Paris, 1947, p. 8. 

*Ransoming the Time, op. cit., p. 21. 
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purposes the Christian humanism which Maritain espouses is thoroughly 
personalistic. Because he has a great concern for the liberties of the person, 
Maritain wants each person to have freedom of choice, as a prelude to the true 
freedom — freedom of autonomy. The rights of man as man are seen to be equal 
and inalienable. 

For this starting point Maritain then shifts to a discussion of his ideal 
democracy — what he calls the organic democracy or “the new Christendom.” He 
says that the distinction between individuality and personality can be translated 
and magnified into larger terms to show the difference between the democracy and 
humanism of the individual, which is a mistake, and the democracy and humanism 
of the person, which is Maritain’s goal for the Western democracies. To point up 
the difference between the individual and the person, Maritain says that society 
has a different relation with each of them. Society is prior to the individual and 
the individual is only a part of society. But the person, on the other hand, is a 
whole in his own right. 

What, then, is the organic democracy which Maritain tells us is his goal ? 
“This organic democracy does not suppress, even in principle, either authority or 
power. It wishes both to come from the people and to be exercised in its name. 
At its root we find the idea that man is not ‘born free,’ but must conquer freedom, 
and that in the State — a hierarchic totality of persons — men must be governed 
as persons, not as things; and toward a common good truly human, which flows 
back to the persons, and whose chief value is the latter’s freedom of expansion.” ’ 
It must be noted that the “freedom of expansion” of which Maritain talks is not a 
quantitative or materialistic expansion. It is instead a highly refined concept of 
qualitative or spiritual expansion. That is, Maritain is talking about expansion 
within a rigorously defined religious framework. He is affirming his belief that 
man is capable of noble living on this earth. And human beings who strive to act 
as full persons are the noblest of all. This organic democracy undoubtedly needs 
what Maritain refers to as the “Christian leaven.” This democracy represents an 
attack on power in existence which is divorced from legitimate authority. 

How do existing societies measure up to Maritain’s standards? Clearly, 
communist states and fascist states do not meet any of the tests. But Maritain 
also condemns modern bourgeois, individualistic democracies as having failed to 
live up to these high standards. “The drama of modern democracies is to have 
sought, without knowing it, something good: the democracy of the person, dis- 
guised in an error, viz., the democracy of the individual, which leads by itself to 
serious failures.” * What is wrong with democracy is that it has failed to realize 
democracy. The causes for this tragedy are many. First of all, the enemies of 
democracy have been constantly militant. Secondly, modern democrats have not 


*Scholasticism and Politics, op. cit., p. 100. 
*Ibid., p. 87. 
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fully realized that the social problem needed to be solved as well as the political 
problem. Thirdly, and most important, “The principal reason is of a spiritual 
nature.” * Maritain sees true democracy as being firmly linked to Christianity. 
Christian faith itself is not a full philosophy of democracy, but without such faith 
democracy does not have a solid foundation. Democracy must return to its 
Christian basis. There must be “genuine and vital reconciliation between 
democratic inspiration and evangelical inspiration” or else “our hopes for the 
democratic culture of the future will be frustrated.” *° 

Maritain’s development of a pluralistic political theory suggests, first of all, 
that he becomes interested in political pluralism essentially through his perception 
of and the need for cultural and religious pluralism. He sees that in the modern 
Western democracies men of different faiths, both religious and secular, must 
cooperate. A pluralism of belief is possible and a community can still survive — 
provided there is agreement on certain central tenets of democracy itself. The 
basis of the new democracy must be pluralistic but democracy must also develop 
“its own philosophy, its own faith, enabling it to educate people for freedom and 
to defend itself against those who would use democratic liberties to destroy 
freedom and human rights. No society can live without a basic common inspira- 
tion and a basic common faith.” *' So Maritain’s pluralism also has an element 
of monism — an element which makes Maritain’s pluralism acceptable. A 
pluralism without this monistic element, such as that put forth by Harold Laski 
in the early 1920's, leads to chaos and is, in many respects, a pernicious political 
theory. 

In constructing his political pluralism Maritain is not always aware of the 
role of the group, but he tends to concentrate wholly on the tensions between the 
person and the state. His answer to some of these tensions is a pluralism of 
persons, which is at least a starting point for his later fuller realization of the role 
of groups in modern society. He rejects a pluralism of individuals such as 
nineteenth century liberalism seemed to offer. But he accepts a pluralism of 
persons such as his own organic democracy seems to him to offer. As he puts it: 
“The common good is common because it is received in persons, each one of 
whom is a mirror of the whole.” * 

In many of his writings Maritain, however, does deal not only with the state 
and the individual person but also with the group. In looking at the State and the 
concept of sovereignty he denies that sovereignty is a usable concept in human 
terms; all sovereignty belongs to God. Full autonomy is, however, given to the 


*Christianity and Democracy, op. cit., p. 27. 

‘Jacques Maritain, The Range of Reason. New York: Scribner, 1953, p. 170. 

‘'Tbid., p. 167. 

'2Jacques Maritain, The Person and the Common Good, tr. by John J. Fitzgerald. 
New York: Scribner, 1947, p. 39. 
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body politic. The authority for this full autonomy is seen as emerging from the 
people as a matter of right in Maritain’s later writings, whereas in earlier writings 
this authority was seen as being granted from above. The body politic is “the 
people organized under laws” ** and it possesses a continuing control over govern- 
ment. The purpose of this arrangement is the common good. 


The state itself is seen as necessary; its necessity “is inscribed in the very 
nature of things.” '* The state must govern men as persons, and not as individuals 
or as things. The essential role of the state, however, is not to govern all, but the 
state is to be an umpire. “The state would leave to the multifarious organs of the 
social body the autonomous initiative and management of all the activities which 
by nature pertain to them. Its only prerogative in this respect would be its genuine 
prerogative as topmost umpire and supervisor, regulating these spontaneous and 
autonomous activities from the superior political point of view of the common 
good.” ** The society is to be pluralistic in nature and the state is to be an 
arbiter between the various local groups and interests which have been granted 
a substantial degree of autonomy by the state itself. 

In playing this role of umpire the state does have certain definite aims. The 
end of the formation of political society is “to better the conditions of human life 
itself, or to procure the common good of the multitude, in such a manner that 
each concrete person . . . may truly reach that measure of independence which is 
proper to civilized life. ... This means that the political task is essentially a task 
of civilization and culture, of helping man to conquer his genuine freedom of 
expansion or autonomy... .”** This common good aimed at by the state is an 
ethical good. The state is to enforce social justice and individual goods are to be 
worked out within the context of this common good. “The state is only that part 
of the body politic especially concerned with the maintenance of law, the promo- 
tion of the common welfare and public order, and the administration of public 
affairs. The state is a part which specializes in the interests of the whole. . . 
The state . . . is at the service of the body politic as a whole.” *’ In short, the state 
is a group with the special purpose of law. And the state, since it wields legitimate 
authority, must also have the power to carry out its decisions, by coercion if 
absolutely necessary. 

Next we come to the role of groups. Maritain puts a pluralistic reliance on 
groups to help the body politic realize its end of bettering the conditions of human 
life. He speaks of the “multifarious organs” of society. “An organic democracy 


'3Jacques Maritain, Man and the State. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 
1956, p. 202. 

'*Scholasticism and Politics, op. cit., p. 98. 

'SMan and the State, op. cit., p. 23. 

'*Ibid., pp. 54, 55. 

'"Ibid., pp. 12, 13. 
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should be a pluralist democracy. And the form, according to which authority 
should be exercised therein, should be determined by pluralism. Except for the 
functions concerning the totality of the community and of its life, and which 
depend on the state as such, authority would thus be distributed according to the 
ascending degrees of the different social bodies inferior to the political community, 
and assembled in the latter .. .”** “A just pluralism seems to furnish the most 
normal remedy for the difficulties inherent in all democracies.” ** 

The body politic is, then inherently pluralistic; all kinds of groups grow and 
develop. And Maritain is anxious that this condition should not be changed. 
A good society is pluralistic “because it understands that the development of the 
human person normally calls for a plurality of autonomous communities, having 
their rights, their liberties, and their own authority... .”*° The plurality of 
groups will help the human person develop and this is, after all, the end of 
human society. Also, a plurality of groups will help to keep the state from 
becoming overly powerful, and this will help to create the true organic community 
necessary for Maritain’s organic democracy. 

In his listing of the rights of man, Maritain includes both the “right of 
association” and the “right of economic groups and of other social groups to 
liberty and autonomy.” *' He sees that there is a hierarchy of groups in the sense 
that not all groups are equal in extent, value, purpose, and organization. It would 
be foolish to treat all groups as equal in any absolute sense although Laski, for 
example, did just that. In Man and the State (1951) he makes a special point for 
the fact that the state is not equipped to deal with matters of intelligence and 
therefore should leave education at least partially to private agencies. He also 
insists that the state must leave the church alone. A charge of special pleading 
leveled against Maritain can be upheld when he insists too strongly on such points. 
Fortunately, he does not fall into this posture very often. It is a posture which is 
tempting to all political theorists with pluralistic tendencies. Indeed, a political 
thinker often becomes a pluralist in order to defend a particular group in which 
he has a special interest. 

Maritain tries, in an admittedly incomplete fashion, to implement his social | 
program through a series of practical proposals. He wants a federalizing of 
political power with the autonomy of lesser groups recognized. But it should be 
noted that the supremacy of the state is not challenged. In L’Autorité dans une 
Démocratie Organique, Maritain proposes that consultative and even controlling 
decision-making power over local and specialized matters should be given to 
functionally organized representative bodies at the local level. There should even 


'8Scholasticism and Politics, op. cit., p. 109. 
\Tbid., p. 112. 

207 es droits de l'homme, op. cit., p. 25. 
2\Ibid., pp. 111, 112. 
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be an indirectly elected central government. In another work he remarks that 
“universal suffrage will acquire a genuine value equal to its symbolic one, only if 
it is itself engaged in a pluralist organization, and completed by the representation 
of various social bodies: communities of labour, spiritual families, regional institu- 
tions, etc.” ** 

The political philosophy of Jacques Maritain sees the necessity of an auton- 
omous but not absolute state and of a rich plurality of groups in society. It further 
sees the necessity of both state and society working together to create better 
conditions of human life. Morality is the foundation of politics and the person 
represents the most essential value to be cherished. This stress on personality and 
on the beneficial role of groups in developing this personality to its highest is the 
most valuable part of Maritain’s pluralism. His fundamental accomplishment is 
to have taken a religious vision of the human person and to have made it the 
central feature of his political system. Such a contribution is not new: numerous 
thinkers have done the same thing in past ages. But it is reassuring to have a 
powerful intellectual and spiritual figure like Maritain keeping this line of 
contribution up to date. The theoretical foundations of democracy today are 
more secure because of the work of Jacques Maritain. 


22Scholasticism and Politics, op. cit., p. 113. 
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On a Paralogism in Freud 


Harry A. NIELSEN 


In several important works Freud attempts to build a theory about the nature 
of religious faith. Its outlines are too well-known to need repeating.’ In this 
essay I will try to establish two points about Freud’s and other scientific theories 
dealing with the nature of faith.* First, a person who lets a theory of that kind 
come between himself and the possibility of faith is misguided in a way that can 
be precisely defined. Second, there is a paralogism in the thinking of the theorist 
himself when he sets out to explain the fact that believers exist. 


According to some religious writers, humans are subject to a uniquely 
religious and non-clinical form of anxiety. Its cure, say these writers, is to be 
found only in faith. Whether this is true or not — and no counselor or therapist 
is compelled to believe a man who describes his anxiety as ‘religious’ — it is clear 
that anxiety can be discussed from a religious point of view. That is, the troubled 
person can set aside for an hour the fact that today we possess some first-rate 
scientific theories about human discontents. Instead, he can choose to think about 
his troubles in relation to the possibility of becoming a believer. This possibility 
offers itself as one of help even where the person’s number one concern is with 
first-aid rather than salvation. Even where the possibility of his becoming a 
believer seems at first so far-fetched that the comedy almost brightens up his day, 
it can remain open to him after all others are closed. 

Certain theories in science have had the remarkable side-effect of making 
people ashamed of that possibility. A theorist whose field is the whole of human 
mental life must be expected to pose a greater threat of that sort than would a 
Copernicus or a Darwin. His theory must not skip over any important area of our 


Dr. Harry A. Nielsen is a member of the Department of Philosophy at the University 
of Notre Dame. Although this paper was not initially prepared for this issue, it was 
written for a Danforth Seminar on Philosophy held at the University of Minnesota several 
years ago. 


‘For an ample summary of Freud’s views, with references, see Ernest Jones, The Life 
and Work of Sigmund Freud (New York: Basic Books, 1957), Vol. m1. 

2My references to the concept of faith in this paper do not add up to a full 
representation of it. For one thing, the possibility of a relationship between God and the 
individual is discussed here apart from any mention of institutions which carry news of it 
to individuals. 
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mental life, which for him will include “religious phenomena.”* In good time 
he must try to explain why large numbers of humans think of themselves as 
creatures, and why they talk of a close and sustaining relationship with God.‘ 
The requirements for sound theory construction do not permit him to answer 
these questions by citing Scriptural commands and permissions, which are them- 
selves among the phenomena to be explained. Thus the celebrated method of 
dream-analysis — letting the subject explain his own — will not work here. 

This all but forces a certain kind of outcome. Seen through such a theory, 
the possibility of becoming a believer will appear as the possibility of deriving 
help from an illusion.’ Here and there a man may cry out that he has been helped 
by God. No one will doubt that he needed the help, or that he found it. Still, 


according to the theory, his help was bought at the cost of a wrong total view of 
reality. 


II 


A person can become ashamed of the possibility of faith when he learns 
that a scientific theory has explained faith as a comforting illusion. When 
he gazes at faith through the theory it is now infra dig, though still a possibility 
for others. He might reason along these lines: “Here is a carefully wrought 
scientific theory and here am I — Smith — the man least qualified to find holes 
in it. Now the theory ventures to explain how in the world there came to be this 
possibility of faith which I have been eyeing as a sort of last hope. Turning to 


God, it tells me, means giving in to an illusion. And if I should give in to it, the 
theory will explain why I did. I would give a great deal to have turned to faith 


and been helped. But to read the label ‘Illusion’ and then to turn to it? That I 
could never do.” 


In this situation the theory throws its shadow across the possibility of faith 


*“(Freud) vehemently denied the claim of religion to be concerned with a different 
sphere of truth, one science has no right to invade, and he insisted that religious beliefs were 
just as much a legitimate object of psychological investigation as any other mental 
phenomena.” Jones, op. cit., p. 359. 

*“As if the world had not enough problems, we are confronted with the task of 
finding out how those who have faith in a Divine Being could have acquired it, and whence 
this belief derives the enormous power that enables it to overwhelm Reason and Science.” 

Sigmund Freud, Moses and Monotheism, trans. Katherine Jones (New York: Knopf, 
1939), p. 193. 

5“*An illusion is not the same as an error, it is indeed not necessarily an error... . 
We call a belief an illusion when wish-fulfilment is a prominent factor in its motivation.’ 
(Freud) gives the example of a poor girl indulging in the illusion that a prince will come 
and fetch her home. ‘It is possible; some such cases have occurred.’ Here there are no 
rational grounds for cherishing this as a belief, any more than there are any for religious 
beliefs; it is a hope derived from certain wishes or needs... .” 

Jones, op. cit., p. 356. 
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as if to say, “That road is a mirage. Just look at it through me and you will see 
how much of it is wish-fulfilment. Many choose to follow it, but my propositions 
go some way toward explaining why they do, and how it produces sensations of 
shifting one’s yoke, being born again, and things of that sort, and why it carries 
a more stupendous allure than any conscious human construction, including me.” 
When this happens, the shadow that falls between Smith and the possibility of 
faith is a man-made shadow, a man-made impediment to faith. 


When one hears an educated man speak of writing off the possibility of faith 
for himself because of a scientific theory, nothing is accomplished by calling it a 
mere theory, as if theories had no strong claim upon our attention. Besides, this 
is no mere theory. In its total view of human nature and the roots and treatment 
of human mental distress, it not only teaches the individual how to regard himself * 
but proposes to set him on the right foot and help him every inch of the way, 
right up to the moment of death, except for a few individuals who exhibit “negative 
therapeutic reaction.”” In promising so much, the theory comes very close to 
replacing, not just annulling, the possibility of faith. In faith each person is 
invited to exist creaturally, in mindfulness of his relation to God. If because of 
the theory a man sets aside that invitation, he does not continue knocking along 
the same old track of existence, but begins at that moment to exist primarily in 
relation to the theory, since it is the theory, not the world or the flesh, that draws 
him away from the other and would help him every inch of the way. Indeed, one 
could say, he begins at that moment to exist primarily in relation to the theorist, 
although this is surely the last thing the theorist would have wanted. 


Ill 


It is natural to be surprised that a scientific theory, which pursues as its 
terminus ad quem the quiet truth, should also make men ashamed of the possi- 
bility of faith. One could offer to take away the surprise by recalling that this 
theory is about human mental life, hence about the mental life of anyone who 
studies this theory. On the other hand, Smith might still feel a little surprised. 
The theory is about “religious phenomena” in the lives of other humans. 
Accordingly, if Smith is to look at the possibility of faith in this new way, i.e., 
through the theory, he will find himself looking at phenomena such as creeds, 


*Ibid., p. 287. 

™There are patients . . . with whom successful analytic work results only in a 
worsening of their symptoms — what Freud called a negative therapeutic reaction. He was 
able to explain this extremely puzzling state of affairs . . . through his discovery that this 
type of patient was always burdened by an unusually powerful unconscious sense of guilt, one 
too powerful to be allowed to enter consciousness.” 

Ibid., p. 285.! 
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scriptures, doctrines, symbols, and observances; at people praying, testifying, 
assembling, sacrificing and so on. In short, what the theorist has given Smith is 
a new way of talking about some important goings on in the lives of others. 

Here we come upon a contrast between two points of view. One belongs to 
the theorist who tries to explain those puzzling goings on in the lives of others; 
the second belongs to Smith who, because of the theory, would be (he imagines) 
ashamed to become one of those others. Smith knows, on the one hand, that if 
he were to become a believer his goings on would come under the theory. On the 
other hand they would be, to Smith himself, the farthest thing in the world from 
goings on in the lives of others. So far would his goings on be from theirs that 
Smith, in this line of thought, might experience perfectly rational moments in 
which it seemed surprising that the theory should reach out so far as to cover 
his goings on, in case he should become a believer. Then, with equal clearness 
his thought might swing back, and he would remember that the theorist is out 
to explain all religious goings on, including Smith’s, in the lives of others. But 
again, Smith’s would be his own, not those of others. Never mind, comes the 
reply, goings on are goings on, etc. 

Looking at the possibility of faith through the theory tends to produce this 
oscillation of mind between the theorist’s point of view and one’s own. To quiet 
it, I believe, we must go back and ask a question. What would it be like for 
Smith to look at the possibility of faith not through the theory but straight on, 
with the naked eye? So seen, it is first of all the possibility of his bethinking 
himself in relation to a God who knows him and is prepared to help him (provided 
he is creaturely in the relationship), and then the possibility of his doing what he 
can on the creature’s side, whether little or much, to warm the relationship into 
being. Word that such a relationship is possible we find among “religious 
phenomena” in the form of an invitation claiming to be from God. 

Himself in a relationship with God — this is the possibility as seen not 
through the theory but straight on. It is important to note that this relationship 
has no existence among “religious phenomena” such as the words of the invitation. 
What a believer says aloud concerning his relationship with the Creator exists as 
“religious phenomena” for those in earshot. This does not hold true of the 
relationship itself. The only thing of that nature that exists for another, e.g., for 
the theorist, is the possibility of a relationship between himself and the Creator.* 
Not only, then, are Smith’s goings on the farthest thing from goings on in the lives 


‘It belongs to the concept of a faith-relationship that if one party in the relationship 
is hidden, the relationship itself is hidden. In acknowledging this after a fashion, Freud 
suggests an analogy between religious belief and paranoia, in which the patient is in 
private relation to an unreal community (Gesammelte Werke, 287-288, quoted in Jones, 
op. cit., 352-353). This analogy has its own weaknesses, but for our purpose it is enough 
to note that it is a forced move once Freud is tempted to suggest that God is suspiciously 
absent from the field of phenomena. 
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of others; in addition the faith-relationship — for Smith a possibility constituted 
by the words of the invitation — does not exist at all among the goings on of 
others and would not appear among his own if he were to attain to it.’ 


No such thing is given the theorist to judge. Therefore his question as to 
whether someone else’s faith-relationship is real or illusory owes its existence to 
a paralogism. The theorist, puzzled by “religious phenomena,” allows that the 
faith-relationship itself ought to be gathered in with those. Yet, since it does not 
appear at all, he cannot call it real. Thus the phenomena exist for the sake of 
something he cannot call real; call it the opposite of real, then; call it the 
illusion of a faith-relationship. So goes the reasoning. However, before letting 
the Law of Excluded Middle decide so much, we might ask: could something 
which exists only as a possibility, and even then only for the theorist himself, turn 
up in his survey of the phenomena? Then neither can it be suspiciously missing. 

“One can try to explain religious phenomena without assuming that the 
invitation from God is real.” We sometimes hear this said. But “real” and 
“illusory” as applied now to the invitation betray the same paralogism at work. 
Since the invitation opens up a possibility only for the addressee, to employ 
the category “real” (or its opposites) is to introduce the idea that God should 
perhaps not be hidden but put in His appearance among the “religious phenomena” 
in a form (whatever it might be) that would watermark the invitation for all eyes 
to see. What this idea does to the Scriptural concept of God may be of concern 
to theologians, but it is of more immediate interest to notice that it transforms 
the concept of an invitation into that of a vaguely coercive, crushing presence. 


IV 


At this point we can suggest two things, one about the would-be believer who 
hears of the theory and becomes ashamed of the possibility of faith, the second 
about the theorist who tries to characterize that possibility in his scientific theory. 

Each man’s question whether he shall try to enter into a faith relationship 
confronts him with a possibility which no theorist can pronounce illusory (or 
real) except by misrepresenting the concept of faith black-for-white. If Smith 
becomes ashamed before a theory such as Freud’s, his confusion might be 
described as a case of regarding himself as other, which is, naturally, the way a 
theorist is obliged to regard him. It is as if Smith did not feel at all nailed to 
being Smith but felt himself to be playing a character whose nature the theorist 
somehow penetrated years before Smith was born. During those moments in 
which the theory seems to annul the possibility of faith, it is no great matter to 


"Cf. p. 153, n. 2. 
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Smith that the theorist contemplates him only as species; in these moments there 
is perfect accord, with Smith contemplating his Smith as he might contemplate his 
Hamlet, ready to consider the advice of the critics. In this sense it can happen 
that Smith now and then should feel completely anticipated by a theorist who has 
never met him, and completely covered by the theory, so that the idea of faith as 
a possibility only for himself (an idea that would put him out of reach of the 
theory) is addressed, as we might express it, to a house whose owner is temporarily 
off the premises. 

How does a theorist of human nature come to treat of something which 
exists only as a possibility for himself as if that were the one mode of being it 
could never have? Corresponding to Smith’s confusion is an unseeing on the 
theorist’s part, by no means inconsistent with genius. What this unseeing censors 
out of consciousness is precisely the invitation with himself as its target. Here 
we can only indicate briefly two accessory habits of thought which help keep the 
censorship working. First among these is the habit of talking about the invitation 
in terms of “doctrines,”** “myths,”** “system of beliefs,”** or, incredibly, 
“hypotheses,” ** none of which can be said to single out their hearers in the manner 
of an invitation. Second is the notion that the beliefs one finds people professing 
meet a psychological need, i.c., that they are essentially consoling or wish- 
fulfilling."* In the invitation as such fulfilled a human wish, it is odd that humans 
should not all see it at once as an invitation. 


‘Freud, The Future of an Illusion, trans. W. D. Robson-Scott (New York: Doubleday, 
1957), p. 46. 


"Jones, op. cit., p. 323. 

‘21 bid., p. 378. 

Freud, Moses and Monotheism, p. 193. 
Jones, op. cit., pp. 356-357. 
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An Appraisal of Mass Media 
JOSEPH E. CUNNEEN 


The Image Industries by Father William Lynch, sj. New York: Sheed and Ward, 
1959, 159 pages, $3.50. 


In the coming-of-age of a responsible and self-critical American Cathol- 
icism, Fr. William Lynch, s.J., is one of the most encouraging exhibits. Currently 
teaching advanced seminars in literary criticism at Georgetown University, he is 
a trained classicist, a former editor of Thought who almost single-handedly made 
that quarterly one of the best general reviews in the country, and a theologian 
who brings his experience as director of memorable theater productions to an 
up-to-the-minute study of the problems of our mass media. 


Although Fr. Lynch has here aimed for a wider audience than his writing 
usually receives, the most sophisticated reader will not complain, since this has 
encouraged a clarity and incisiveness all too infrequently encountered in the 
reams of verbal complaint that have been heaped upon films and television. 


The book assumes a downgrading of the arts (and especially the “lively 
arts”) among many of its probable readers, particularly among the clergy, which 
makes it an especially interesting “party line” on which to listen in. 


Fr. Lynch’s trenchant comment on the current diet provided by films and TV 
is grounded in the optimism of a Christian humanism anxious to defend human 
freedom and dignity. He always tries to be constructive, and manages to remain 
free of both snobbishness and moralism, showing a healthy respect for the 
possibilities of creating for the much-abused “popular” audience. 


Protestant readers who may have become overly fascinated by certain opera- 
tions and specific judgments of such organizations as the Legion of Decency and 
the N. O. D. L. — and perhaps even more by certain local initiatives by Catholic 
groups whose zeal may outweigh their prudence — should especially welcome 
and benefit from this essay. Fr. Lynch is more concerned about the effect on the 
American public of a continual dosage of rootless dreams, distortions of reality, 
artificial “magnificence,” and inserted manipulation than the more obvious fixa- 
tions of “cheese-cake” publicity: “It is surely hard to say which is the greater 
menace to the final dignity and structure of human nature: the film with the 
occasional deliberately seductive two minutes in it which can be recognized by 
moralists and all men of sense, or the film of poor, almost disdainful workmanship 
and inferior sensibility which constitutes an insult to the very substance, shape 
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and intelligence of man.” It is encouraging to know that a volume with such an 
emphasis has already won for its editor the Thomas More Award for creative 
publishing. 

Despite its apparently rambling approach to a wide range of material — 
including perceptive comments on the bland tone of the news announcer, and the 
content of popular songs — Fr. Lynch’s essay is organized to make his case for 
the release of greater creativity in the national imagination from various vantage- 
points. His appeal is both to the practicing artist and the creative theologian: 
they are “united in a common antipathy to any exterior manipulation of the 
interior man. They can protest together against many features of our contemp- 
orary civilization.” 

Fr. Lynch’s relative optimism is perhaps more easy for him because he is 
writing without reference to the present physical structure of the movie and TV 
industries; his positive recommendations suggest his awareness of the problem, 
but he has not chosen to write that particular book. Readers of The Christian 
Scholar will be grateful for what they find here, and can probably respond 
sympathetically to the occasional suggestions of constituent elements in “the 
Catholic imagination.” They will probably also feel the need of engaging 
Fr. Lynch in a long-range conversation, in which there would be time to draw 
out the theological implications of many of his statements. Without such on- 
going confrontation, phrases like “the Catholic imagination” will remain devoid 
of meaning, especially as Fr. Lynch has too casually (a propos of Milton) cast 
adrift as a minor parenthesis that “I suspect that there is always a special tempta- 
tion toward it (“the magnificent imagination”) in ‘The Protestant imagination.’” 

The Image Industries is an incomplete analysis, but despite dubious rhetoric 
in his use of the words “socialized” at the outset of his essay, and “enemy” at the 
close, Fr. Lynch has written an important book for all Christians concerned with 
mass communications. It could even be historic if his plea to practicing artists 
and theologians is given serious attention, for then it would play a part “in over- 


coming the present burden of increativity that lies heavily upon the national 
spirit.” 


An Address to Those Within and Without 


Davip J. MAITLAND 
Faith and Community by Clyde A. Holbrook. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1959, 159 pages, $3.00. 


Professor Clyde A. Holbrook, chairman of the Department of Religion at 
Oberlin College, has written a small but important book. Faith and Community 
is the fruit of extensive reading, of long experience with the problems of inter- 
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preting religion to American undergraduates, and of a quiet passion for a more 
vital faith than normally characterizes the Christian community. 

This book is addressed to the Christian community and those who stand 
just outside its doors. Without an explicit word of criticism of the churches, it 
would be almost impossible to escape the judgment which this book brings to 
bear upon the faith and life of the Christian community. The treachery of 
popular efforts to domesticate Christian faith is exposed in Professor Holbrook’s 
delineation of “a radical faith [which] must be constantly enacted.” Similarly, 
every superficial and merely routine activity in the life of Christian congregations 
is indicted by the discussion of personal community as “. . . a fellowship of free 
selves [who] are bound together by common concerns and purposes, so that there 
is a maximum of joyful mutual acceptance and a maximum of serious judgment.” 

Faith and Community, which takes as its subtitle A Christian Existential 
Approach, is organized in two major sections: “Faith and Personal Existence” 
and “Christian Faith and Moral Life.” Part one represents the author’s effort, 
standing as he does “close to Biblical insights” and in dialogue with most of the 
significant theological writers of our time, to delineate the nature of Christian 
faith. 

A distinction between primal and radical faith constitutes the burden of the 
important opening chapter. Dr. Holbrook recognizes the inescapability of primal 
faith for all who accept the physical, social, and psychological environment by 
which their lives are sustained. But despite its inescapability, such primal faith 
drives men on to the edge of mystery as they search for meaning which is not 
confined within either themselves or their environment. “What I have is a thirst 
for a reality which is adequate to my total condition, the encounter with a 
reality so indubitable that I can in full consciousness give myself to it.” Sin is 
the persistent human effort to deny both this primal faith and the religious claim 
that men are set over against the mystery, power, and love of God. Such effort 
by men may be overcome less by some new idea than by the recognition, 
constitutive of radical faith, that in fact one stands decisively before God. 


Following a chapter upon some of the more familiar misunderstandings of 
faith, Professor Holbrook launches into important discussion of the meaning of 
this radical faith for our understanding of Christ and God. While there may be 
those who will take exception to an apparently low Christology, there are few 
who will not find a new excitement in the discussion of the Christian claim that 
God acts in the career of Jesus to transform personal life. Making a claim which 
is meaningless to those who feel that all is well with them, Dr. Holbrook insists 
that the doorway to radical faith is the good news of repentance and renewal. 
No arguments for Christ’s lordship will convince the disbeliever, but one who 
has been grasped by his inescapable absoluteness will witness to God’s reality 
in the transformation of his personal life. 
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Those who have been too often and too far carried away by the suggestiveness 
and partial appropriateness of Buber’s categories of knowledge will find 
Holbrook’s treatment of the I-Thou salutary. The excessive intimacy of some 
dialogical thought is given a corrective by the reminder that the ultimate Thou is 
*. . « @M Overpowering and solemn mystery which denies all nearer approach.” 
God meets us always as the paradox who both contradicts and affirms. The new 
being which emerges from such an encounter is possible only as we have 
acknowledged that it is God’s acceptance of us which makes self-acceptance a 
possibility. 

The second major division of the book distinguishes Christian morality from 
all alternative ethical systems by a demonstration of the adequacy of the Christian 
ethic at the significant points at which other systems are deficient: motivation 
and the problem of failure. Whereas the non-Christian Western moralist has 
pursued universality and logical coherence and has wound up embracing either 
legalism, the Kantian “ought,” or a kind of irrelevant quintessence of the good, 
the Christian radical faith begins with the divine “ought” which is absolute but 
not universal. Both the problem of adequate motivation to seek the good and 
the companion problem of moral failure, neither of which is properly accounted 
for in non-Christian morality, have their source in the relationship to God who 
both judges and forgives in his love. Christian morality is rooted in and is a by- 
product of Christian faith: the motive of the faith-ethic is gratitude. 

The concluding chapter is extremely suggestive and pertinent. Holbrook 
proceeds on the assumption that “community” may be the term most adequate 
to describe the activity and purpose of God toward his creation. Unlike the term 
“love” which is uniquely personal, “community” enables one to take account of 
the impulse to unity which is to be found in nature, society, and in deep personal 
encounter. While the discussion of the meaning of “community” in both nature 
and society is extremely important, it is in the final pages that Dr. Holbrook 
speaks most relevantly about the redemptive character of life in the Christian com- 
munity. The implicit judgment upon the superficiality of much church life is inescap- 
able as he speaks of the community where “. . . we fully accept and judge each 
other with no thought of taking advantage of the deep mutual knowledge we 
gain.” Similarly the deficiencies of the homogeneity and reciprocity which so 
often provide the basis for congregational life are exposed as one is reminded 
of the radical Christian love which takes up unto itself “. . . the anguish, guilt, 
loneliness and shame of the neighbor even when held at arm’s length by the other.” 


I have attempted this extensive summary in the hope that many who 
consider themselves religious will be inclined to read a responsible first book by 
a man who recognizes that religion is often a substitute for faith. Few who read 
Faith and Community should emerge undisturbed about many aspects of their 
professed faith. Such a result would reward Professor Holbrook, for he established 
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at an early point his conviction that radical Christian faith is a “perpetual 
insecurity.” That faith however never fails because it is unquenchable and 
inexhaustible. “It is God’s gift, not our achievement. It is his love that never 
fails, not ours.” 


The Humaneness of God in Christ 
GEORGE W. FORELL 


Man and the Incarnation, A Study in the Biblical Theoloy of Irenaeus translated by° 
Ross Mackenzie, written by Gustaf Wingren. Philadelphia: Muhlenberg Press, 1959, $3.75. 


Swedish systematic theologians are distinguished by their historical orienta- 
tion. They tend to develop their constructive theological systems in the context 
of painstaking examinations of the history of dogma. Professor Gustaf Wingren 
of the University of Lund is an outstanding exponent of this methodology. The 
study of the biblical theology of Irenaeus here reviewed followed an earlier 
historical-systematic analysis of Luther’s understanding of vocation, which was 
in turn followed by his incisive critique of Barth, Bultmann and Nygren, The 
Question of Method in Theology (published in English under the peculiar title 
Theology in Conflict). Only recently has Wingren begun to expound his own 
systematic theology in his Skapelsen och Lagen (“Creation and Law”). But in 
spite of his profound historical concern Wingren is a systematic theologian; and 
just as his systematic theology is shaped by his historical research his historical 
studies are informed by his systematic concern. 


Irenaeus has been the victim of historians of dogma who have been more 
interested in establishing his sources than expounding his theology. The great 
Friedrich Loofs, for example, managed to produce four or five different sources 
by literary dissection. One of these sources Loofs called Jrenaeus selbst, another 
was IQA, a third IQTU (Theophilus of Antioch), and there were allegedly still 
others (Cf. pp. xvi ff.). This approach, borrowed from the anatomy laboratory 
(by way of New Testament scholarship), so popular in the 19th century, has been 
so widely accepted as far as Irenaeus is concerned, that Professor von Campen- 
hausen can quote a passage from Irenaeus as a definite statement by Theophilus-as 
though Loofs’ hypothesis were an established fact (Cf. Die Idee des Martyriums in 
der alten Kirche, Gottingen, 1936, p. 112, n. 9). Wingren’s book represents a 
frontal attack against the popular shellgame of some patristic and more New 
Testament scholars of explaining an author with the help of a number of un- 
known sources manufactured for the purpose out of the fertile imagination of the 
respective scholar. Wingren says bluntly: “Loofs, taking up the task of separating 
the unknown sources from one another was faced by the equation x + y + z 


« 


= 100. The fact that this problem is insoluble does not make him any less a 
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scholar, but the proper study of patristics is with problems which can be solved — 
and of these there is an accumulated mass available which has not yet been 
touched” (p. xix). He suggests that the problem of Irenaeus’ relationship to the 
New Testament is far more rewarding. Here we can deal with sources that can be 
identified and do not have to be constructed ex nihilo. This may be less 
entertaining for an imaginative scholar but it appears to be more productive. 

Following his own advice Wingren, instead of trying to reconstruct imaginary 
sources on the basis of completely subjective evidence, attempts to delineate in 
bold strokes the biblical thrust of Irenaeus’ theology. In this he is eminently 
successful. In three major dramatic acts the theology of the church father 
unfolds. Part I he calls “From Life to Death;” this deals with man from his 
creation by God to his defeat by the devil. Here, for example, the problem of 
the relationship between imago and similitudo is taken up. Wingren insists that 
the distinction between these two concepts in Irenaeus has been exaggerated, 
particularly by Roman Catholic interpreters who have tried to read later medieval 
theological concern into this distinction. He quotes Irenaeus: “Those who are 
created after God’s imago and similitudo gain man’s original state.” Then he 
adds, “Accordingly, what is given in salvation is not a supernatural addition to 
what is purely human, as Roman Catholic theologians in particular frequently 
interpret Irenaeus to mean, but rather, the typical condition of mankind is his 
state of not being human — and what perverts man is his captivity to a power over 
himself — and Christ, by what he has done, frees man from his inhumanity and 
lets him become truly man” (p. 24). 

It is in Part Il, “Christ,” that this deed of God in Christ is presented. In 
the Incarnation we encounter Christ who is man as he was ordained to become 
in creation. While man is created in God’s imago and similitudo, the Son is the 
imago and similitudo of God. Irenaeus emphasizes the Virgin Birth, but signif- 
icantly enough, not so much as a sign of Jesus’ divinity but rather of the Saviour’s 
connection with Adam. Adam was taken from the virgin soil and had no 
earthly father. “In Jesus’ birth there was to be a recognizable similarity to 
Adam’s coming into existence, and man would thus come to be in accordance 
with the image and likeness of God” (p. 97). Mary’s virginity bears witness to 
Christ’s resemblance to Adam, i.e. to His humanity. In this part Wingren 
interprets also Irenaeus’ understanding of the atonement. He denies the claim of 
many (e.g., R. Seeberg, Bonwetch, Lietzmann, Tiilila, Bousset, etc.) that the 
crucifixion has no essential significance for man’s salvation in Irenaeus’ theology. 
Rather, the crucifixion and the resurrection are integrally related and bound up 
with Christ’s victory over the devil. A doctrine of the atonement, however, which 
understands the death of Christ as payment made to the devil, cannot be found 
in Irenaeus. This interpretation is in line with the Christus Victor view of the 
atonement as presented by another “Lundensian,” Bishop Gustaf Aulen. 
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Part III of the drama is headed “From Death to Life.” It describes how man 
in bondage to sin moves towards the destiny which was ordained for him in 
creation. This transformation into the likeness of Christ (i.e., into true manhood), 
is realized within the Church, the Body of Christ, and completed only in the 
resurrection from the dead in the Kingdom of the Son when God becomes all in 
all. The Church is the way by which the risen Lord moves out into the world of 
men, who thereby regain their freedom (p. 169). But this outward movement is at 
the same time a forward movement towards the Kingdom of the Son. This 
Kingdom is the last phase in the restoration of creation. Since it was through 
man that sin obtained power to destroy the earth, the restoration of man must 
occupy a central place in the purification of Creation. Irenaeus’ doctrine of 
recapitulation in all its phases “is oriented towards the Parousia. From beginning 
to end recapitulatio involves a continuum which stage by stage is realized in 
time” (p. 193). 

All this is brilliantly done. Irenaeus is not dissected but rather allowed to 
come alive with a significant message for the Church of all ages. Irenaeus sees 
God’s work of salvation in Jesus Christ not as restoration of a primeval innocence 
but rather as advance through storm. The gift which Christ bestows surpasses 
the first creation, not in the sense that the supernatural surpasses nature, but rather 
in the sense that the fully developed and mature life surpasses the undeveloped 
and immature, or as a man is stronger than a child (p. 48). To be saved is to 
become truly man. To resist God is to destroy one’s very manhood. “Creation 
and redemption are not completely different, and in the fulfillment of the act of 
creation redemption is realized and life is present” (p. 213). 

Of course, it is possible to read Irenaeus as a primitive exegete who pasted 
numerous sources together in a fairly naive and uncomprehending way. Wingren, 
however, suggests that he should be read as one of the great theologians of the 
early Church who lucidly proclaimed the central Christian message that only the 
humaneness of God in Christ makes true humanity possible. 


The World Delivered to Reason 


A. DurRwoop FOSTER 


The Reality of Faith by Friedrich Gogarten, translated by Carl Michalson and others. 
Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1959, 192 pages, $3.95. 


Friedrich Gogarten has been widely recognized as one of the creative spirits 
in contemporary Protestant thought. In reaction against the historicism of 
Troeltsch, he was associated with Karl Barth and Eduard Thurneysen in founding 
the periodical Zwischen den Zeiten and was often mentioned with them as a 
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leading promoter of the dialectical theology. Born in 1887, he taught at Jena 
and Breslau before settling in 1935 at Gottingen where he is now Professor Eme- 
ritus of Systematic Theology. Of his fifteen books only one has previously 
appeared in English: Demythologizing and History, 1955. In that treatise, while 
the term “demythologization” is reckoned unfortunate, the program itself is 
vigorously defended. A much ampler exposition of Gogarten’s basic themes is 
provided in the present book, subtitled “The Problem of Subjectivism in Theol- 
ogy,” which appeared in Germany in 1957. For bringing it into English, hearty 
thanks are due to Professor Michalson and his co-workers, notably Professor 
Theodore Runyan of the Candler School of Theology, who did much of the 
groundwork. 


His Lutheranism was one matter which in the beginning differentiated 
Gogarten from the Swiss Calvinist leaders of the dialectical theology. However, 
a more radical difference has become increasingly manifest in his affinity for 
philosophy and his strong insistence that the theological enterprise must participate 
in modern thought. In this he stands with Bultmann and Tillich, feeling that there 
is much that theology may learn from the existentialist formulation of the modern 
self-consciousness and that it is to the questions therein posed that faith must 
exhibit its relevance. Without developing an explicit ontology after the manner 
of Tillich, he does employ a rather more articulate and systematic conceptual 
framework than Bultmann. But while he is a philosophical theologian, one of the 
striking features of his method is the way in which the central theses are pro- 
pounded exegetically in terms of key Pauline and Luther passages. Paul is inter- 
preted through Luther and Luther in correlation with Heidegger. 


The gravest problems of modern theology could hardly be invoked more 
fundamentally than by seeking, as the book does, to construe the “reality” of 
faith in relation to “subjectivism.” By “subjectivism” Gogarten means “man’s 
independence toward the world when that independence is understood as a kind 
of world view.” A somewhat narrower way of conveying his thought would be 
to speak of science becoming scientism. As expounded by Heidegger subjectivistic 
man is “that being upon whom all being is grounded in the manner of its being 
and truth”; man claims to be “essentially unconditioned” and to possess in 
himself an “absolute, unshakable ground of truth” (p. 94). 

Subjectivism is by no means simply wrong. It is grounded in basic 
Christian principle and in modern technical fact. Christian faith in the Creator 
God as “faith which alone justifies” deprives the worldly elements of their 
religious power and turns over everything in the world to the human reason. 
The secularizing of the world has a double Christian meaning. On the one hand 
it liberates man from the world and thus opens him for the absolutely prior, un- 
conditioned claim of God. But on the other hand it hands over the world as a 
field of responsible work to man as God’s son and heir. The similarity to one of 
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Bonhoeffer’s motifs is obvious. In a world come of age, modern science extends 
its mastery as a justified elaboration of man’s inheritance. Though Gogarten does 
not specifically say so, there would seem to be no reason why art and ail phases 
of human potency should not be similarly understood. 

However when the exercise of freedom toward the world forfeits the “faith 
which alone justifies” and erects its own self-grounding world view, then subject- 
ivism emerges as the fateful perversion of man’s sonship, condemning him to the 
anxious bondage of his now infinite responsibility. The parallel between this and 
the perversion of the “law” is illuminated at length, and it is cogently shown how 
in both fateful instances “there occurs an entangling of truth and error into which 
man is drawn and from which he cannot escape because the strands are quite 
inextricable.” Gogarten does not hesitate to lay blame for the present situation 
at the door of the post-Reformation theology to which it “seemed necessary that 
the science originating at that time be restricted externally in the name of 
faith” (p.185). Paraphrasing in words that Tillich has popularized, one would 
say that the modern subjectivistic autonomy was at least in part provoked by 
an oppressive theological heteronomy. 


Abstractly there would be wide agreement among theologians today that any 
such heteronomy is intolerable. But it is just here that the radicalism of Gogarten 
becomes really challenging. For the elimination of all heteronomy means for 
him the unreserved deliverance of the world to reason. There is nothing worldly or 
phenomenal which can be preserved within a special revelational sanctuary, no 


special Heilsgeschichte or sacred facts or teachings. Citing I Corinthians 10:23, 
“All things are permitted, but not all things are helpful,” he maintains that “in this 
statement the works of the law, which have no justifying power, are handed over 
to the free, reasonable decision of man.” In spite of what is elsewhere said about 
the relevancy of the love norm, some may wonder whether there is not a strong 
echo here of Luther’s two realms with little or no ethical tension between them. 
But the elimination of revelational objectivity is most emphatic with respect 
to the basis of faith. It is insisted that the believer has no objective or external 
grounds upon which to establish himself. This refers especially to the objective 
facts of Jesus’ life. Neither in terms of ethical content nor in terms of cognitive 
and decisional possibility can faith claim anything objective as part of itself 
or in support of itself. The effort to secure objectivity, Gogarten argues, betrays 
an exaggerated reaction to subjectivism which is already infected with the disease. 
Only by allowing the world to remain entirely and only the world can the “faith 
which alone justifies” be ordered exclusively to God. Objectively considered 
therefore, faith is groundless or, as it may appear, grounded only in itself. Here 
Gogarten adduces such Luther passages as assert that “faith is the creator of 
deity.” But he would deny that such faith is subjectivistic anymore than it is 
objectivistic; for subjectivistic is that which is grounded self-consciously in man 
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alone, whereas “faith derives its meaning and its essence from the One believed 
in.” 

With reference to the transcendence of God this line of argument has plausi- 
bility, and it would solve many problems. For it would preclude a priori all 
collision between faith and science and, more broadly, faith and reason. It would 
indeed apply in what Tillich calls the state of essential being, where God is or 
should be all in all. But has our author forgotten what he himself is so adept at 
delineating, viz., the historically fateful perversion in which we exist? In any 
case the line of argument becomes blurred when related to the revelation of God 
in Christ. “The Christian faith believes exclusively in the event that takes place in 
and with the person of Jesus Christ,” affirms Gogarten. Then he strives, 
similarly to Bultmann, to sublimate and assimilate the Gospel history into the act 
of faith, grounding the thesis in a concept of history that gives constitutive power 
to subjective meaning and decision. But he succeeds no better than does that 
great New Testament theologian in giving a clear and consistent account of the 
matter. Since Gogarten and Bultmann refuse to “de-kerygmatize” the Gospel (as 
proposed by F. Buri), they are left in spite of everything with something that is 
specially posited by God in history and the world. As the ground and object of 
faith, this “something” certainly cannot be simply accessible to a worldly 
objectivity. But one feels that if Gogarten (in exaggerated reaction against 
Troeltsch ?) were not prejudiced against all objectivity in the sphere where his- 
tory joins faith, it might be possible to recognize a kind of mediated objectivity 
within the Scripture and the faithful community. This kind of mediated objectivity 
would, ideally, subsume and fulfill the worldly kind; but it would not dispense 
with the actuality of what has happened in the world anymore than the internal 
testimony of the Holy Spirit dispenses with the Word which became flesh. 

Needless to say, these matters can only be touched here; and still there is 
much of value in the book which has not been touched — such as the discussion 
of Luther’s attack on the freedom of the will. One can only say in conclusion that 
Gogarten has spoken incisively and provocatively to the crucial theological and 
philosophical issues of the time. His book merits the careful consideration of all 
who take these issues seriously. 
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A History of Christian Ideas 


LANGDON B. GILKEY 


Speculation and Revelation in the Age of Christian Philosophy by Richard Kroner. 
Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1959, 269 pages, $6.00. 


This volume, the second in Professor Kroner’s series on the relations between 
Western philosophical speculation and religion, is a readable, learned and useful 
book in a field which is of interest to all students of our intellectual tradition. 
Its style is sufficiently clear, simple and uncluttered with technical words to com- 
mend it to teachers and students not vocationally concerned with religious or 
philosophical studies; and yet its author’s competence in the history of both 


philosophy and theology is such that it will be illuminating to professionals as 
well. 


This volume concerns the relations of speculative philosophy to Christian 
thought from the earliest Christian period through the close of the Middle Ages. 
While covering most of the important thinkers in this long period, the book is, 
nevertheless, definitely circumscribed in subject matter. Potential readers should 
understand that this is not a history of the full range of Christian doctrine, so that 
if they wish to become enlightened on the development of such concepts as sin, 


the person and work of Christ, justification, sanctification, the Church and so on, 
they will find little help from this book. Rather, as the title indicates, its scope 
is limited to the relations between speculative philosophy and theology, and so the 
issues with which it deals are in general confined to (a) the mutual influences of 
Greek philosophy (mostly Platonic, Aristotelian and Neoplatonic) and Christian 
thought, (b) the primacy of faith or reason, revelation or natural theology in the 
knowledge of God, and (c) the way in which God is to be conceived (i.e. whether 
negatively, ontologically, or personally). Within this circle of problems, the book 
is excellent and a real contribution to Christian historical and interpretive studies. 

Since Professor Kroner is a philosopher by early training and a philosopher 
of religion by recent vocation, it is no surprise that his writing is most helpful 
and original when it deals with the more strictly philosophical problems within 
Christian history. The first two chapters, in which he introduces the classical 
philosophical background of Christian theology, and the problems of a Christian 
philosophy — its necessity and its perils — are classics of clear, competent 
writing. To this reviewer there is no better brief discussion anywhere of the 
mutual attraction and antipathy of philosophy and theology, than in chapter two 
of this book. Correspondingly, Professor Kroner provides a real service to students 
of the history of doctrine in his lucid and informed description of those points 
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where the philosophical concepts of Greece impinged upon and influenced 
the development of Christian thought: the Platonic influence in Alexandria, the 
Neoplatonic influence in medieval mysticism, and the Aristotelian influence in 
the 12th and 13th centuries. His discussion of the causes and significance of the 
realist-nominalist controversy is one of the most helpful to be found anywhere. 
Catholic studies of the history of doctrine have done much to illumine these 
philosophical influences on our tradition, but Protestant histories have generally 
avoided them. Liberals were too indifferent to the relevance of traditional theol- 
ogy to care very much, and neo-orthodox have been too concerned with the 
autonomy of theology to do more than castigate this influence where they could 
not ignore it. Usually in such histories it turns out that only the thinkers we 
dislike were influenced by the Greeks. Professor Kroner adds a great deal to our 
knowledge of these interrelationships, and his insights into this forgotten area 
will enrich our growing interest in the history of theology. 


If the strength of this book is its concern for the historical problems of the 
‘philosophy of religion’, its weaknesses, which, although I may speak of them at 
length, are by no means serious, stem from the limitations of this exclusive 
concern. For the history of Christian ‘philosophy of religion’ is, as Professor 
Kroner is well aware, embedded within the wider history of the Church’s thought 
about the totality of its faith and practice. But the result, of which he seems 
not quite enough aware, is that certain exclusively theological issues and concepts, 
which themselves have little direct relation to the concerns of philosophy of 
religion, influence the way in which these more strictly philosophical issues develop 
and arise. Consequently in many cases the problems of philosophy of religion 
cannot fully be understood except against the background of the full systematic 
theology of the period in question. 


This “weakness,” if I may use that overly-emphatic word, may be illustrated 
by two examples, although it runs throughout the discussion. With the exception 
of the portion on Clement of Alexandria, the Patristic section seemed to this 
reviewer to be lacking both in depth and originality. In pondering this impres- 
sion it became apparent that the category which had been omitted was that of 
“tradition,” the deposit of faith and practice which was held by the Apostolic 
churches and which, during the second through the fifth centuries, gradually 
coalesced into the Rules of Faith, the Creeds and the liturgical structures of the 
Ancient Church. It is, for example, in the way in which they related theological 
inquiry to this tradition that Irenaeus and the earlier Tertullian gained their 
immense significance for the early development of Christian doctrine, and so in 
understanding how the problems of the knowledge of God, of reason and 
faith, etc. arose for them, it is more helpful to examine the theological categories 
of tradition, Scripture and Church in their relations to original speculative thought 
than the more abstract categories, familiar to modern philosophy of religion, of 
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faith and reason, or revelation and philosophy. Unless one sees these men against 
the background of the whole theology of their time, if, that is to say, one 
transposes their thought into the contemporary categories of philosophy of 
religion, they are apt to appear as modern theologians asserting an existential 
experience of individual faith against a rational philosophy — and this is to be 
in danger of misunderstanding their “philosophy of religion.” 

The same general problem arises with regard to Augustine, the commanding 
figure of Christian theological history, and the one hero of this book, as he is of 
most contemporary historical theology. There is no question that there are 
massive existentialist elements in Augustine’s works, and that he is the greatest 
champion in ancient times of the “primacy of faith over natural reason,” and of 
“will over intellect.” Understood purely in the terms of recent philosophy of 
religion, Augustine thus seems to belong exclusively to the revelationist and so 
Biblical stream of Protestantism (as even Tertullian might be made to do!) 
which includes Paul, Luther, Kierkegaard, and whoever the contemporary writer 
happens to be. When, however, one looks at Augustine’s thought as a whole, his 
religious and ecclesiastical thought as well as his epistemology, then other elements 
appear which substantially change this Protestant-existentialist image. The 
primacy of faith becomes the priority of the dogmatic authority of the Church, 
and the primacy of the will leads one on to an ontology of love (amor and caritas) 
which can only be understood in terms of a very “unProtestant” and nonBiblical 
ontology of being, a “being” which is only redeemed by the ontological grace 
provided largely through the sacramental life of the Church. Thus interpreted 
through the categories of the systematic theologian (see the interpretations by 
Seeberg and Nygren), Augustine joins the stream of ecclesiastical, ontological 
Catholic thought, and again one wonders if a complete picture of the history of 
Christian philosophy of religion can be achieved if only the problems of that 
discipline are kept in view. Augustine, in my opinion, includes and transcends 
both of these perspectives and so cannot be interpreted in the sole light of 
either one. 


If Professor Kroner found, for my taste, Augustine too existentialist, 
Protestant and “Biblical,” correspondingly he portrayed St. Thomas as too Aristo- 
telian and therefore unChristian. To him, while Augustine began with revelation 
and faith, and centered life, human and divine, in the will, Thomas began with 
natural reason and Aristotelian philosophy, and gave priority to the intellect. 
Is not Thomas, therefore, the great example of a Christian “sell-out” to pagan 
philosophy ? In reading this picture of St. Thomas, in which the poor man could 
seemingly do nothing right, one is led to recall Catholic interpretations of the same 
two men according to which Augustine’s dominating Neoplatonic heritage forced 
him to think of God as essence rather than being, drove him to consider creation 
as an emanation of divine ideas rather than the donation of being to concrete 
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individuals, and finally prevented him from understanding, as Thomas did, the 
reality, value and good of the individual, material entity. To Catholic scholars, 
therefore, Christian philosophy became “Biblical” when in Thomas it divorced 
Plato and married Aristotle — and there is some justification for this view. In 
any case, this variety of interpretation of these two great men indicates that it is 
risky to regard either one as a purely Biblical theologian and the other as 
treasonably pagan. 

This review has been, to all appearances, largely negative. How is this 
possible when this is such an intelligible, interesting and at many points incisive 
and original book (see, for example, the fascinating exposition of Anselm)? The 
reason is, I think, that the positive theme of the book, i.e. the issue between - 
natural reason and faith, speculative natural theology and revelation, is, after 
thirty years, fairly worn out. Natural theology grows out of a meaningful total 
view of reality which can be generated purely in terms of man’s cultural existence. 
Such a view is nowhere evident today, especially amongst the philosophers, and so 
there is simply no real contemporary controversy with a strong “natural theology.” 
Thus neither excitement nor comment is produced by a history largely confined to 
this theme. This does not mean that we are free of problems in the philosophy 
of religion; it merely means we face different problems. Assuming the priority 
of faith, how do we then talk intelligibly about our beliefs, and what is the relation 
between what we believe in faith and what we consider true when we think, as 
we do, the world’s thoughts? This problem of the intelligibility of theological 
language and its unity with, as well as its distinctness from, other kinds of language, 
is crucial today. And here, surprisingly, the Thomists, with their carefully 
articulated concepts of analogical predication, and of the relations of theological, 
philosophical and scientific notions, have much to teach us Protestants — who are 
apt to eulogize the exclusive language of faith and revelation, separate it radically 
from all other discourse, and then interrupt our writing (as I have just done) to go 
out and watch with some awe the satellite Echo hurl itself across the night sky. 

This is a good book, informed, clear and interesting; it presents an important 
history in thoroughly intelligible and original form. As a one-time student in 
Professor Kroner’s classes and the charmed visitor at his home which was made 
gracious by the wife to whom he beautifully dedicated this book, I am glad to 
recommend it most highly to all students, professional and amateur, of the 
history of Christian ideas. 
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Being in the World 


ROGER HAZELTON 


The Fear of God: The Role of Anxiety in Contemporary Thought by Fred 
Berthold, Jr. New York: Harper, 1959, 158 pages, $3.00. 


Dean Berthold’s book deserves a wide reading for several important reasons. 
It treats with clarity and profundity a most important topic in contemporary 
theology. It deals expertly and decisively with the relation of theology to human 
experience, launching a critique of Barth’s position which merits serious attention. 
And the book contains many sound, concise analyses of the thought of Luther, 
Freud, Heidegger, Bultmann, and others — analyses which display a rare combina- 
tion of empathy with objectivity. 

The author’s main contention, argued with learning and skill, is that anxiety 
is profoundly ambivalent, including desire or longing for God as well as a threat 
to one’s own being-in-the-world. It should be understood not as staring down at 
the abyss but as a divinely implanted restlessness or inquietude in the Augustinian 
sense. This is what the plain, indubitable evidence of religious experience dis- 
closes. Berthold’s conviction that “revelation is a kind of experience” and that 
“theology is continuous with other rational activities” is carefully set forth and 
defended as the context of this Augustinian truth about anxious longing. It is 
anxiety itself, arising in the tension between fear and love, which constitutes a 
chief clue to the meaning of the “image of God” in which man is created. 

One might complain that there are really two books here rather than a single 
treatment of the dominant theme. The characterization of anxiety and the sections 
on theological method may or may not form a literary unity. But they are fused 
together in the author’s own forthright, serious effort to give responsible expres- 
sion to his view and task as a Christian theologian. And it is this quality of 
theological integrity, I- believe, which is the main distinction of Dean Berthold’s 
short but meaty book. In these days of biblical paraphrase and of hiding behind 
the authority of Barth or Tillich, this is much-needed and praise-worthy quality. 


Future and Present Hope 


Dan O. Via, JR. 


The Renewal of Hope by Howard Clark Kee. New York: Association Press, 1959, 
190 pages, $3.50. 


The purpose of Mr. Kee in The Renewal of Hope is to show that the 
Christian gospel offers hope in this world both to the individual and to society, a 
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hope which is relevant to a world characterized by despair and hopelessness, crisis 
and superficiality. The content of this hope is the realization of God’s reign on 
earth. After describing the contemporary scene in terms of the false hopes of the 
American way, communism, and nationalism, and the perverted hopes expressed 
in monasticism, eschatological escapism, irreligious mysticism, nihilism, 
sophisticated and naive positive thinking, ecclesiastical imperialism, and the quest 
for individual “authentic selfhood,” he proceeds to expound the theological founda- 
tion of the Christian hope and to define the responsibilities which it places upon 
the Church. Mr. Kee is not unmindful that the kingdom of God offers to the 
individual the hope of fulfilled personal life beyond death, but he wants to 
emphasize that it also affords hope for the fulfillment of God’s purposes for 
mankind in this world. 

The Old Testament affirms the need for the transformation of human life and 
makes the promise that God’s sovereignty will extend to all nations and that the 
world will be renewed. But the Old Testament closes short of the promise’s 


fulfillment, and the Old Testament hope never really escapes Jewish 
nationalism. 


The New Testament witnesses to the fulfillment of the promise, but the 
fulfillment is itself the promise of further fulfillment. Jesus (who did identify 
himself with the Son of Man and Suffering Servant, though Church theology can 
also be seen here) saw in his mission of healing and exorcism indications that 
Satan’s kingdom was already being defeated and the powers of God’s kingdom 


were already making themselves felt. And the New Testament interprets Jesus’ 
life, death, and resurrection as a great victory over death and the cosmic powers 
of evil. This victory does not merely make possible eternal life for the individual. 
It has done something about the structures of evil, the environment in which 
people live; it has created a new order of humanity and a new covenant people 
which knows no national barriers. The Church as a new corporate body is 
needed because the individual does not have the equipment to fight the demonic 
power structures. This, I believe, is one of the most relevant arguments which can 
be given for the necessity of the Church. Also Mr. Kee’s resting of his case 
primarily on this “realized” eschatology is very well taken. He gives an 
illuminating “demythologized” interpretation of Christ’s defeat of the demonic 
cosmic powers, and he is sensitive to the New Testament’s serious view of evil. 

His attitude toward “futuristic” eschatology is not so clear. He admits 
(I think rightly) that Jesus and the early church expected the end of this age and 
the advent of the new age within a few years or decades. But he seems to argue 
that this means the renewal and transformation of the creation. When we say 
that the goal of history is beyond history, he argues, we cannot be so defeatist as 
to mean that the world as we know it is never to be transformed. He then uses 
apocalyptic passages from the New Testament (Mk 14:25; Rom. 8:19-21; 
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Rev. 21:1-2) to support the hope for the renewai of this world and puts beside 
them prophetic passages from the Old Testament (Is. 11:6-9; 41:17-20). 

In the opinion of this reviewer the apocalyptic passages express pessimism 
about the redeemability of this world and about the possibility of God’s purpose 
being fulfilled in this world as we know it. They look for a new world that is 
essentially different from this one. The renewed earth of Romans 8 and Revela- 
tion 21 would be as different from this one as Paul’s “spiritual body” is different 
from our present bodily existence. Thus the apocalyptic passages do not support 
the hope for the renewal of this world as contrasted with an otherworldly hope. 
More attention to this aspect of the problem might make Mr. Kee somewhat less 
optimistic. 

The prophetic passages no doubt do support the hope for the transformation 
of this world, and probably contemporary Christian ethics should make more of 
the prophetic hope. But the distinction between prophetic and apocalyptic 
eschatology should be recognized — if it is even proper to use the word 
“eschatology” of the prophets. 

Let us turn now to the responsibility which the Church has in view of its 
hope. God’s redemptive act through Jesus Christ has unleashed a new power and 
has given to the Church the ministry of reconciliation. The Church also, as 
Christ’s body, must heal and cast out the demons. By its preaching and 
especially by its acts of love it must be engaged in overcoming the barrier between 
men and God and the barriers between man and man. The Church must concern 
itself with race relations, the political and social order, education, and with 
keeping its own house clean. It should recognize that moral choices always 
involve ambiguities. Political participation may make strange bed-fellows. But 
the fear of getting one’s hands dirty is no excuse for withdrawal. 


Those who pray for the coming of the kingdom of God should realize that the 
powers of evil fight hardest when they see the signs of their defeat. The man of 
faith however is conscious that ultimate victory is certain and that the power of 
God is at work in him. 

This book is a popular one, but that does not take away from its high 
quality. It was meant to be popular. It is refreshing to hear this note of 
optimism which yet does not ignore the cosmic dimension of demonic evil and 
which is fully aware of the Church’s many failings. Mr. Kee is to be commended 
for his success in building a bridge between Biblical theology and Christian social 
action. He has shown that the New Testament’s eschatological message, which is 
couched in mythological terms, is the one really relevant and indispensable 
foundation for the Church’s redemptive task in a frightening world. 
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The New Testament and Mythology by Burton H. Throckmorton Jr. Philadelphia: 
Westminster Press, 1959, 255 pages, $4.50. 


The initial essay on demythologizing the New Testament by Professor Rudolf 
Bultmann of Marburg University appeared nearly twenty years ago (1941). Four 
volumes of responses and counter-responses have. since been published, not to 
mention scores of essays and articles that have appeared in journals throughout 
Europe and America. Bultmann is now retired, though busily engaged in writing; 
the storm of controversy has largely subsided in Germany, where it arose. But 
it would be a major error to assume that the issue raised by Bultmann’s famous 
essay — what to do with the “mythological” elements in the New Testament — 
originated in 1941 or that the matter is now settled Bultmann simply described 
in his essay what he had been doing since at least as early as 1920 and what he 
thought and thinks all interpreters of the New Testament must do if the Christian 
message is to speak meaningfully to modern man. Bultmann is not advancing his 
demythologizing proposal as a way to lure modern man into the ranks of the 
believers, but thinks that the New Testament itself demands this kind of inter- 
pretation and that this method does in fact interpret meaningfully what would 
otherwise be unnecessarily offensive to modern man. Hermeneutics is primary; 
apologetics is no more than a desirable by-product. 

We have lacked in English a comprehensive treatment of the issue that 
Bultmann has pointed to so forcefully. And furthermore few who have dealt 
with the question have explored the closely related issues on which the 
demythologizing proposal impinges: authority, canon, the Bible and revelation, 
myth and historicity. It is the merit of this book by Professor Throckmorton of 
the Bangor Theological Seminary that he has focused the problem without losing 
sight of its complexity, that he listened sympathetically to what Bultmann and 
others have been saying on this theme, and that he has not hesitated both to 
criticize what “the great ones” have said and to offer constructive alternatives of 
his own. In “Part One” where the author sets forth Bultmann’s proposal for 
demythologizing, we have a rarity in theological writing: an exposition of 
Bultmann’s point of view by one who is clearly not a disciple but who has been 
able both to hear what Bultmann is saying and to learn from him. 

Throckmorton is perhaps better prepared than many a_ wissenschaftlich 
scholar to approach the question of myth by virtue of his obvious esthetic sensi- 
tivities. (It might prove a rewarding topic for a doctoral thesis to investigate how 
many New Testament scholars like Throckmorton either trained for a career in 
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music or are skilled amateur musicians. Bultmann, Kiimmel, Grant, Craig, 
Kraeling to mention a few.) The challenge of the men with whom he has studied 
— Grant, McCaslon, Tillich, Reinhold Niebuhr — is apparent in the range and 
critical quality of his interests and in his skill in relating them to each other. 
These qualities are needed in treating this theme if the result is to be more than 
a tirade or a résumé. This book is neither; it is a fresh statement of the problem, 
a perceptive critique of Bultmann’s position, an imaginative counter-proposal, and 
a significant spelling-out of the implications of the hermeneutical issues. 

After a critical consideration of understandings of myth that have been 
proposed by biblical scholars, philosophers, and literary critics, Throckmorton 
offers his criticism of Bultmann’s interpretive method (it is exclusively concerned 
with the individual and his understanding of existence) as well as his appreciation 
of it (it quite properly recognizes that myth must be interpreted in such a way as 
to call man to decision). Instead of seeking to eliminate the mythical element or 
to remove its unacceptable qualities by interpreting it existentially, the author 
makes a plea for retaining all the mythological passages in the New Testament 
on the ground that all contribute their part to the many-faceted meaning of the 
kerygma. Obviously Throckmorton is fully aware of the folly of literalizing the 
New Testament myths; rather he would define myth as a dramatic story in 
symbolic language about God and his relation to the world which demands of 
man a decision and commitment. In this sense, all the miracle stories — the 
incarnation, the virgin birth, not only the resurrection (as in Bultmann’s treatment 


of myth) but even the crucifixion — are mythological since all describe God's 
activity in the world and do so in dramatic language. The perspective from which 
all these acts of God are viewed is that of the resurrection. “Myths are indispens- 
able to Christianity because it is only from the language of mythology that 
symbols are taken, and the real insights of Christianity (as of every religion) can 
be expressed only symbolically.” 


In spite of his widespread disagreement with him, Throckmorton shares with 
Bultmann the conviction that the resurrection should not be regarded as a histor- 
ical event since it is not subject to verification by those who are not believers. 
The author insists however (contra Bultmann) that the resurrection is not simply 
a way of understanding the Cross but that it is a revelatory event that occurred 
subsequent to the crucifixion. He finds inadequate therefore Bultmann’s centering 
attention on “being raised with Christ” since being raised with Christ has no 
analogy in Christ’s own experience if he was not himself raised from the dead. 
The “verification” of the resurrection is given only to faith through the Holy 
Spirit whose coming Bultmann is, according to Throckmorton, unable to explain 
in a Satisfactory way. 

The concluding sections of the book treat the question of authority. As one 
would expect, the author rejects any simple equation of the words of the Bible 
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with the Word of God. Rather when the Bible is read or preached an event 
takes place in which the Word of God is heard. When the Gospel of Christ is 
preached, Christ himself becomes the revealer. The authority rests in him, not 
in the words of scripture. The work of the interpreter therefore is never done. 
His task is not to prune away mythological material that does not suit the age 
or that fails to conform itself to existentialist interpretation. It is to seek to find 
the Word in the words, to find the relevance for modern man in the communal 
and cosmic passages of the New Testament as well as in those addressed to the 
individual. It is Throckmorton’s conviction that more of the New Testament 
kerygma has existential meaning than Bultmann thinks; man is interested not 
only in his own destiny but in that of the Church and of the cosmos. And perhaps 
modern man is better able to comprehend the dramatic, mythological language of 
the New Testament than Bultmann realizes. 


An Ecumenical Handbook 


The recent appearance of an unusual reference work, the first of its kind in 
any language, is an event of importance to members of the Christian scholarly 
community. It is entitled Weltkirchenlexikon: An Ecumenical Handbook, and 
it was published in 1960 by Kreuz-Verlag in Stuttgart. An English translation, 
in paperback form, is being prepared for publication by Doubleday & Co., but 


the details are still being shaped. This lexicon has been referred to as “the first 
really full compendium of ecumenical information” and it shows the remarkable 
maturity of the youthful ecumenical movement. Subjects have been well selected, 
the proportions assigned the various items are well balanced, and the organization 
and inter-relating of materials is well done. It is an evangelical-catholic approach 
to the development of the different churches, movements of renewal in the 
churches, theological issues, and the subject-matter of the ecumenical movement 
itself. Intended to serve a growing number of students and scholars, laymen and 
clergymen, who are conscious of the universal claims and world dimensions of the 
Christian movement, this publication ought to find its place (either in German or 
sometime in English) not only among the reference volumes of libraries in uni- 
versities and seminaries but also among the books on the shelves of Christian 
scholars’ studies. The people of the Kirchentag produced this book, with 
Dr. Franklin H. Littell and Dr. Hans Hermann Walz serving as its editors. Both 
of these men have been acquainted with developments in the ecumenical move- 
ment in intimate ways during the post-Second World War period. A board of 
advisors to the project lists such distinguished leaders of Christian thought and 
action as Professors Georges Florovsky, Walter Freytag, Adolf Keller, Hendrik 
Kraemer, Kenneth Scott Latourette, Reinhold Niebuhr, Kristen Skydsgaard, 
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Bishop Stephen Neill, and others. At this stage of world-mindedness in the 
Christian churches such a manual performs the service of presenting both an 
introduction to world Christianity as well as a view of the broad sweep of its 
movement in modern times. 
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